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Comment 


Wilson and Roosevelt on the Trusts 

As the campaign has progressed, Governcr 
Wiison’s speeches, instead of falling off, have 
been steadily gaining in interest and power. They 
are already a remarkable series of discussions of 
ereat public questions. Before he was nominated, 
an eminent college president predicted that if he 
named his publie diseussions alone would 
prove of inealeulable value to the country. The 
remark is already justified. Not within the 
memory of the present generation has any eandi- 
date for the Presidency done so much to illumi- 
nate issues and to clarify publie opinion. 

There was never much doubt that on the lead- 
ing issue of the campaign, the tariff, Governor 
WiLson would be more than a match for his two 
adversaries. Neither of them has ever shown the 
slightest mastery of that issue, and the country, 
moreover, has indicated that it favors the Demo- 
cratic position. As a_ result, the Democratic 
candidate has had a clear and increasing advan- 
tage every time the tariff has been touched. 

That being obvious, some may therefore be 
nioved to criticize his judgment for giving so 
much time to the trust issue, for going into it so 
fully. It meyv be thought that in,this regard it 
would have been better politics if he had not met 
RoosEveLt’s challenge so promptly and completely. 

But Governor Witsox was right—right in his 
judgment as well as in his conscience and _ his 
courage. He was right for three reasons. The 
first is that the tariff issue and the trust issue 
are, as he has again and again pointed out, in- 
separable; he is correct in holding that the tariff 
has been the most potent cause of monopoly in* 
this country, and that that phase of it cannot be 
neglected. The second reason is that Rooskvert’s 
trust programme, artfully contrived to mislead 
well-meaning people, demanded analysis and ex- 
posure. ‘The third reason that Governor 
Witsox knew exactly how to analyze and expose it. 

He has done it, and done it so well that nobody 
should ever need to do it over again. He has 
done it so well that no intelligent man has any 
right to be in doubt any longer as to what Roosr- 
Perkins’s trust programme really 


were 


was 


VELT’S and 
means. 
certainty as to where Governor Witson himself 


stands on this question. 


The Issue Absolutely Clear 

Those enlightening speeches ought to be read 
in full by every serious-minded American, con- 
cerned for the future of his country. But it seems 
to us possible to put into a mere paragraph the 


essence of the matter as Governor WILSON ex- 
plains it. Indeed, he has by a single phrase put 


his finger on the heart of the unsoundness of the 
entire Roosrvenr proposal. He has ealled it a 
proposal “to legalize monopoly.” When that was 
said, pretty nearly everything was said that was 
necessary to enable us to condemn the plan. For 
the phrase is absolutely correct. RooseveLtT and 
PERKINS of course prefer the word “ regulate.” 


Neither has anybody any excuse for wn-— 
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But to regulate is to recognize, it is to accept, it 
is to validate, it is to legalize. It is, as Governor 
Witson has made plain, to condone and to par- 
don the methods by which monopolies have been 
established. methods which are at last understood, 
and ean therefore be attacked by law. It is to 
tie the hands of government. It is in effect to 
surrender to a thing which democracy has been 
fighting for centuries. 

This is not rhetoric. It is cold fact and clear 
reasoning. It brings us up with a jerk and makes 
us realize the actual peril we are confronted with, 
it makes us see with startling distinctness just 
what is ahead of us if we are going to follow any 
longer the leadership of joose-thinking men like 
Roosrevett and his present associates. 

Nor is Governor Winson one whit less clear in 
stating his own position. He does not, like Roosr- 
veLtT, talk as if he knew all that can be known 
about this problem of great combinations. He 
does not treat iv as a simple matter or pretend 
that he and he alone has completely mastered it. 
But he tells us plainly where he stands and what 
he will do and what he will not do. He will not. 
he pledges himself. consent to legalize monopoly 
without considering the methods by which it has 
been attained. He will not accept the fact of 
bigness as a proof by itself of superior economic 
efficiency. On the contrary, he will do all he can 
to prevent the achievement of monopoly by un- 
fair methods—and he specifies the methods that 
are unfair. He will go:farther and do all he ean 
tc destroy monopolies that have been established 
by those unfair methods, and not by superior cf- 
ficiency. He will thus stand for freedom in busi- 
ness, for the freedom of both the big and the little 
enterprises. He will thus stand for freedom and 
for real efficiency, and he will stand for honesty 
and justice. 

There is the issue, gertlemen of the electorate. 
Roosrve.tr says, “ Monopoly is inevitable; let «us 
regulate it and try to make the monopolists be 
good to us.” Winson says, “ Monopoly is not 
inevitable, except in those industries which econ- 
omists have all along recognized as ‘natural 
monopolies. The other sort of monopoly I will 
not recognize. I will not accept it, I will not 
legalize it. So long as I have breath in my body 
T will fight it, for in fighting it I am fighting for 
democracy, I am fighting for freedom, I am fight- 
ing for the ideals of this American republic.” 


Contributions That Are Too Big 

While we are all talking and thinking about 
campaign contributions, we may as well try and 
make a thorough job of it. The discussion will 
do no permanent good unless we arrive at some 
fairly clear notions on the whole subject, unless 
we reach some kind of an agreement as to what 
is right and reasonable, as well as what is wrong 
and unreasonable. It takes money to run cam- 
paigus, and -motiey will continue to be raised for 
that purpose. We have been hearing a lot about 
improper ways of raising it. What are the proper 
ways? 

The minute one broaches that question one is 
hound to ‘be more than ever impressed by the 
startling fact that in 1904 a very small group of 
men, acting either for themselves or for certain 
corporations, contributed about three-fourths of 
the entire Republican campaign fund. What 
makes the fact so startling is that it does not 
stand alone. Pretty much the same thing seems 
to be true of both the Roosrverr and the .Tarr 
funds in this year’s preliminary campaign; that 
is to say, they were both made up mainly of very 
large contributions from a very small number of 
contributors. .This criticism cannot be “made 
nearly so strongly of any Democratic campaign 
fund yet investigated, but we wish to be perfectly 
fair, and it strikes us that Democratic managers, 
and candidates, also, though as a rule they have 
had to rely far more largely on small gifts from 
many givers, have nevertheless got rather too large 
a proportion of their funds from a few men who 
gave liberally. 


Not Enough of the Other Kind 

Look at the thing honestly and sensibly, and 
this neglected side of the matter is bound to take 
on more and more importance. It is deplorable 
that a few men and a few great corporations should 
have secretly supplied these enormous sums to win 
primaries and elections. Nobody believes they 
have been doing it because they monopolized all 
the patriotism or the healthy party spirit in the 
country. Their motives are questioned, and not 
without reason. As a rule they are not the sort 


of people who are accustomed to give something 
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for nething. What is worse, they are people gen- 
erally supposed to know very well how to get some- 
thing quite worth while for what they do give. 
We all know of instances when they did get some- 
thing. The whole thing is admittedly shameful 
and dangerous. 

But is it not equally plain that for the long 
prevalence of this evil the rest of us are also to 
blame? Have not campaign managers been prac- 
tically foreed to rely on the big secret contribu- 
tions by the insufficiency of the small and open 
centributions? Is there any doubt that any man- 
ager or any candidate would rather rely on the 
latter kind if there were only enough of them? 

Of course, this is not all there is to the prob- 
lem, but the problem would certainly be simpli- 
fied if the so-called popular subscriptions were 
more successful. For more people to give small 
sums openly is certainly one way to remedy the 
evil now so freely admitted; it is certainly one 
way to free our parties and our government from 
the control of great selfish interests. Other things, 
no doubt, should be done. Campaign funds are 
often far too large, and the law should limit them. 
Corrupt-practices acts should be made more and 
more stringent. Above all, there should be more 
and more publicity, and it should be more and 
more pitiless. Let us by no means rely on one 
remedy alone. But when all is said there is no 
substitute for simple patriotism in the mass of 
our citizenship. If we want to put a stop to im- 
proper big contributions by a few men, we should 
all make proper contributions according to our 
means to the candidates and causes we believe in. 

That applies to all the parties and to everybody. 
But it should appeal especially to Democrats this 
year. Governor Witson and his managers are 
making a brave effort to run their campaign right. 
It is the duty of all Democrats to help them. 


From $2,000,000 to $50,000 

Ex-Senatér Dusots must have felt like a piker 
when he had to confess to a pitiful $50,000 ex- 
pended in Mr. Criark’s canvass—with a deficit at 
that, which the Speaker had to make up out of 
his salary. 


Mr. Morgan 
The sturdy old Hartford Courant says: 


Mr. Mor@an is not a popular citizen; he’s too power- 
ful and too rich. It is in human nature to be jealous 
of both these attributes. In fact, he is a loyal citizen 
and the country is under heavy obligation to him for 
what he has done for it in many ways, and at all 
events the most prejudiced critic should give him the 
“square deal” and judge him fairly. 

It strikes the Courant that his recent appearance 
before the Congressional investigating committee was 
altogether to his credit. In making his own statement 
he said: 

“T want it distinctly understood that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. never made a single subscription to any election 
with any promise or expectation of anything, or return 


“in any way. shape or manner, and we never made it 


without we deemed it advantageous for the government 
and the people. We never had a communication from 
any candidate. We never had an application from 
any candidate for money, and anything that we did, 
or that was done under my suggestion—and we were 
in harmony—was because it was necessary for the good 
of the country ‘and-the business of the people, and it 
was done, and there was never a commitment of, and 
expectation of, any return, and we never got any re- 
turn, either, from anybody, if I may be allowed.” 

Now paper after paper that comes along sneers at 
Mr. MorGan’ for saying he was moved by what he be- 
lieved was for the good of the country. Pray, what 
ether reason has a man for allegiance to any party? 
The ery of each party is that it is or would be the 
custodian of the welfare of the country. -That is what 
people are asked to join it for, and Mr. Morgan 
weighed the claims and decided that the Republican 
party was working best for the good of the country. 
Can’t a rich man make the same decision that millions 
of his fellow-citizens make and still be sincere? 


It is only natural and proper. that the Courant 
should speak up for Mr.-Morcan. Hartford feels a 
sense of proprietorship in him, as it did in his 
father before him. But does Brother CrarK hit 
the situation quite on the head? We read most 
of the papers printed throughout the country and, 
if any such sneers as the.Courant indicates have 
appeared in a journal of any account, they have 
escaped our notice. On the contrary, we should 
say that Mr. Meorcan has been universally ae- 
claimed the frankest, squarest, and most  satis- 
factory witness who has appeared before the com- 
mittee. Obviously he had nothing to conceal be- 
cause he had done nothing he was ashamed of. 
Moreover, the committee clearly—and we think the 
country, too—were convinced that he spoke the 
exact truth in the statement quoted above. His 
judgment may have beén at fault in regarding 
Roosevett’s election as a desirable thing for all 
hands—we think it was and shouldn't wonder if 





























he does now—but that it was his judgment and his 
best judgment nobody questions. 

Another point. The Courant refers to Mr. 
Morcan as “not popular.” We are not sure of 
that. For one thing, the Americans like a big 
man, and everybody knows he is the biggest we’ve 
got. Then again, they prefer one who doesn’t let 
his right hand know what his left hand parcels 
out in good and sympathetic works—in building 
hospitals and the like on the quiet, so to speak. 
It goes against the American grain, somehow, to 
have a man exploit or encourage others to exploit 
even the greatest gifts. And you can’t fool our 
Yankee folks one little bit. They know perfectly 
well that, great as may be the achievements of 
Mr. Morean as the Jacques Ca@ur of his day and 
generation, his finest monument is in the hearts 
of the thousands whom he has helped in their 
sickness and distress. 

No, sir; the great majority of our citizens may 
differ with Mr. Morcan politically—nobody knows, 
apparently, whether they do or not this year—but 
there is no doubt at all that he holds their admira- 
tion and, in our judgment, their friendliness, too, 
in a very marked degree. 


The President Elects Himself 

We have known for some time that Mr. Tarr 
is going to be re-elected. Mr. Hitues frankly 
admitted it on the day he took hold of the 
throttle. Mr. Henry W. Tart, moreover, con- 
firmed the report by cable. Despite the fact thus 
firmly established, however, we have awaited some- 
what impatientiy presentation of the details of 
the great victory to be won by the Republican 
party on November 5th. At last we have them 
straight from the President himself through the 
medium of his loyal supporter, the Sun, which 
conveys the joyous information, “on indubitable 
authority,” that Mr. Tarr is now not only “ op- 
timistie,” but “buoyant.” to 

It seems that the President is going to get 301 
votes in the electoral college, although he really 
needs only 266. He learns this, Brother Reick 
solemnly reports, from “alert Republicans in all 
the States who are keeping tab on conditions from 
day to day.” This simple statement, we may 
remark parenthetically, possesses news value. ‘To 
tell the truth, we haven’t seen or heard of an 
alert Republican since the campaign began. That 
the species is not extinct, however, is evidenced 
by the facts and figures which have reached the 
President from “all the States,” beginning alpha- 
betically with Alabama and ending with Wyoming. 
These facts and figures, indubitably authorized, 
show that Rooseveitt will draw twenty-five per 
cent. of the Republican vote and fifteen per cent. 
of the Democratic vote, thus giving the President 
the following Statés by pluralities set forth in 
due and proper form: 


Votes. States. Taft. Wilson. Roosevelt 
iS California’ ....6%.. 214,398 108,368 72,723 
7 Connecticut ...... 84,686 58,017 38,467 
A CRON 205s ope OOO 30,738 18,579 
Bue TNNMNGIG? ir. 05. deka 472,447 383,176 225,101 
BOP ROWED -eices when 6 Go 206,408 170,655 98,918 
ROO RANGRS: ic csieeoxen 147,912 137,028 73,438 
Gt NENG So ersieetes Hare 50,240 30,093 22,057 
18 Massachusetts .... 199,475 132,312 89,822 
15 Michigan .........251,685 149,405 110,261 
12 Minnesota ........ 156,822 92,991 55,371 
4 New Hampshire ... 39,862 28,707 18,235 
14 New Jersey ...... 198,995 155,182 93,716 
a5 -New York ...... 652,553 567,348 317,637 
5 North Dakota .... 43,260 20,052 19,253 
BAe ONG tie cok os 429,234 427,313 218,486 
ee OIRCRNG og. od ce ee 46,898 32,342 21,339 
38 Pennsylvania .....! 959,334 381,461 253,762 
ee cerarere 45,761 36,211 21,644 
4 Vermont ......... 29,664 9,722 11,612 
7. Washington ...... 79,547 49,887 35,319 
8 West Virginia .... 103,402 94,705 51,180 
138 Wisconsin ........ 185,809 141,637 86,933 
BD WN MOMENIB s-5.5 56-53% 15,635 12,630 7,439 
301 Plurality. 36 
These figures are absolutely correct. We here- 


by confirni their accuracy in every particular, and 
duly certify that, if President Tarr carries the 
States enumerated, he will be not only re-elected, 
but re-elected “triumphantly,” as he telegraphed 
Jog about New York. 

Now we should have expected and had a right 

to expect that Brother Reick would throw up his 
‘hat when he got this indubitable information 
straight from headquarters. But, strange to re- 
late, he didn’t throw up anything. The truth is, 
between ourselves, that Brother Reick is tempera- 
mentally so conservative that he becomes almost 
cautious at times. Now, for example, he draws 
a lin: through California for no better rea%on 
than that “Tarr has no electoral ticket in that 
State and can’t get one.” He also shakes his 
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head over New Jersey, where he used to live when 
he was just an ordinary reporter. Taking those 
two out, Mr. Tarr would have only seven votes 
to spare—and Brother Reick seems to think that 
is hardly enough to justify a bet. 

Dear! dear! What foolishness! Think of Mr. 
Tart pretending to expect he can win when his 
greatest hope is for a plurality of less than two 
thousand in Ohio! Think of his chances in In- 
diana, in Iowa, in Kansas, to say nothing of New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, the loss of any one of which 
would be fatal, on his own buoyant figures. 

It is pitiful, really. There are twenty-three 
States on the list. If Mr. Tarr carries six of 
them, he will be lucky. 


However, no harm comes from conveying a ~ 


favorable impression. Another golfer, who also 
was an adored husband, once returned from the 
links. Sequel: 


HussBanp: Brown went around in 76: I did it in 
110. 

Wire: So you had the higher score. 
vou beat him, dear. 


I’m so glad 


Must There Be Masses ? 

President Barr, of the Reading Railroad, made 
a speech on October 3d at the dedication of the 
MarKte library at Hazleton (Pennsylvania). Ac- 
cording to one of Mr. Hearst’s papers: 


He declared there was no reason for the modern 
spirit of discontent; that many well-meaning revolu- 
ticnists were nothing more than habitual grumblers; 
that it was useless to try to make people righteous by 
law; that the United States is prosperous; that men 
of means were never so charitable as to-day; that the 
masses are better off than at any time in the world’s 
history. 


Mr. Barr’s premises seem to be all right. We 
guess that all his statements, as above, are true, 
but they are not closely enough related to his con- 
clusion that there is no reason for modern discon- 
tent. 

We are discontented in proportion to our 
strength, and a well-nourished discontent, expe- 
dited by gasolene motors, is more effectively 
urgent than one that is feeble and half-starved. 

Mr. Barr doubtless knows, but perhaps omitted 
to say in his address, that contentment, though not 
unrelated to the means of subsistence, is largely a 
spiritual condition, and not at all incompatible 
either with narrow means or with activity in try- 
ing to better what is fairly good. 

Another thing, suggested not in criticism either 
of Mr. Barr’s sentiment or of his language, but 
merely as a subject of reflection: Are we expected 
to have “masses” in this country? Do the de- 
of the fathers contemplate “masses”? 
Should our political architects and carpenters ¢al- 
culate on them as a permanent part of our national 
family for which provision must be made? Does : 
government “of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” include or reject the idea of “ masses ” ? 


signs 


Candidate Bird 

It is to admire the heartiness with which Bull- 
Moose Candidate Birp, of Massachusetts, invites 
Republican Candidate Waker to retire from the 
campaign. Mr. Birv says his party has 50,000 
enrolled yoters, and that.it is “absolutely safe 
to figure on four votes for every enrolled vote.” 


So he is sure of 200,000 votes next month. He 
proceeds: 
That leaves Mr. WALKER less than 75,000. I call 


upon him to withdraw. He is the minority candidate. 
He can save Massachusetts from FirzGERALp and _ his 
Democrats, and it’s up to him to do it, and to do it 
now. If I were in his shoes, I would do it. 


Mr. Warker’s withdrawal is not imminent, but 
how funny it all is! The Massachusetts Pro- 
gressives ought to be supporting the Democratic 
ticket, but hating the Democrats, they have split 
their own party in two, thereby making Demo- 
cratic suecess rather more likely than if they had 
done the natural thing. Now it makes them mad 
to be told that they are sending “Honey Fitz” 
to the Senate. 

Well, well! There will be no more interesting 
election returns than those from Massachusetts. 
We shall want to see whether Mr. Birp gets his 
200,000 votes, and if Firzceranp goes to the 
Senate, at least it will be some comfort to some 
elderly people in South Carolina. 


Raise It 

Governor Marsnatu, of Indiana, is quoted as 
of opinion that the salary of the Vice-President 
should be increased. 

Tt should. In so far as the inconvenience and 


r9) 


tiresomeness of being Vice-President can be al- 
leviated by doubling the present pay, it should be 
so alleviated. About that there is no doubt at all. 
Nobody who is fit to be Vice-President ever wants 
that office. Mr. MarsHALt is an example. He is 
fit but reluctant. Perhaps good men would not 
shy at it quite so much if the salary were twenty 
or twenty-five thousand instead of twelve. 


High Homicide Rate and Why 
The homicide rate of the principal American 


cities for the last ten years is the worst yet. 
Memphis has the highest rate. Next in order, 
Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, Atlanta. 


Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis. 
course, negroes. : 

It recalls an article in the New York Times of 
September 29th, wherein Dr. Cart JuNG said of us 
Americans: 


That means, of 


In America the Indians do not influence you now. 
They influenced your ancestors. You to-day are in- 
fluenced by the negro race. In the North the negroes’ 
present influence is not great. In the South . 
their influence is very great. They are really in con- 
trol. 


Flags 

Of course that Cedar Grove (New Jersey) school 
board that wants its Canadian high-school pupil 
to declare allegiance to the United States flag 
every morning has misapprehended its duties. 
But it is getting abundant instruction, and will 
doubtless learn. 

Our people generally are not as well informed 
as they should be about what is due to their flag 
and what is also due to other people’s flags. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames MerAp complained in the Boston 
Transcript the other day of the American pro- 
pensity (shown even in Boston) to use nothing - 
but our national in decoration. Even at 
American entertainments given to foreign guests 
the chances are that the American flag will be 
the only one in sight. “No other country in the 
world.” says Mrs. Mrap, “confines itself as we 
do to a national flag for all decorative purposes.” 

To teach the public-school children to respect 
the American flag is an excellent thing, but they 
might well be taught a little more hospitality to 
the flags of other people. We are more intel- 
ligently tolerant in matters of religion in this 
country than we are in matters of bunting. 


colors 


The Balkans 

The war between Italy and Turkey can no 
longer be treated as a huge international joke. 
It would no longer be a joke even if it had ended 
a fortnight or more ago, as was several times 
reported. For even in that case it would have 
lasted long enough to stir up a contest which is 
likely to prove only too real, only too savage and 
bloody and horrible. 

The little Balkan States, with Greece, had their 
grievances against Turkey long before Italy seized 
Tripoli, but it is doubtful if they would have come 
together as they have, and to the point of warlike 
action, but for Italy’s course. The great Powers 
and winter may perhaps even yet restrain them 
and force the patching-up of another makeshift 
arrangement between them and the Turks, but the 
situaticn is quite likely to grow worse rather than 
better. It is no longer a thing to take lightly or 
carelessly. 

Not even to us Americans. True, Europe’s 
near East” seems a very far East to us, and 
further away in its problems and its civilization 
than it is in miles. The spectacle of religious 
persecution. of fighting and slaying for religion’s 
sake, is happily unfamiliar to us. We are not 
entirely ignorant of race hatred, but we do not 
know the horrible ferocity of it as does south- 
eastern Europe or eastern Asia. But we do know 
the peoples of those regions. We have them among 
and in great numbers. When the war-call 
rises, many of them who are now on our shores 
respond to it. We are again reminded that im- 
migration has made us sharer in the hopes and 
sorrows of all the peoples, that in a new sense 
nothing human, anywhere, is entirely alien to us. 


us, 


The Noisiest Issue of All ; 
With so much polities to think about we had 
almost forgotten to speak of the great interest 
which for the moment most absorbs the attention, 
of the American people. As we go to press, the 
outlook for the Giants looks pretty bleak! The 
culture of the Puritan metropolis, represented by 
Woop, Bepment, and other mathematical experts, 
seems to have the struggling McGraw on the hip. 
He may squirm down, though! Perhaps we are 
lucky in going to press while there is still hope. 
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Traveling Companions 


iv is not. as a rule, those who travel most who are 
the most delightful traveling companions. ‘lo be sure 
there are some few mortals for whom the zest of mo- 
tion and change of seene never wears threadbare; 
who have so cultivated the feeling for atmosphere, 
the eve for unaccustomed outline, the perception of 
beauty and of novelty. that they are the most agree- 
able of companions. They are people who never tire 
of the lust of the eve; never become indifferent to 
the wonderful forms and colors with which the sub- 
stance of the world decks itself. Whether it be a gray 
cathedral town in the north of France, where the high 
steeples cut the same-toned sky; or the wonderful 
stretch of buildings across Trafalgar Square when 
the clouds hang low; or the long, faintly tinted stretch 
of the Champs Elysées; or a group of hunched and 
peering purple mountains looking down on a silver 
river between green meadows, these people know the 
joy of the eve and quick response of the heart to the 
beauty of the world. 

But there is double poignancy in the delight of a 
starved traveler; one who has the traveler’s heart 
and eye, and yet the opportunity to see little. Such 
a one was met near some Canada fall recently by 
a lady and gentleman who, having seen their share 
of the world’s sphere, were strolling indifferently tow- 
ard the top of a waterfall advertised as higher than 
Niagara. Having missed the way, they accosted an 
exceedingly pretty-looking young girl walking in the 
opposite direction. She shook her head at the English 
speech and intimated that she understood nothing 
at all. Then the lady addressed her in French. Did 
she know where the Fails were and would she point 
the way? She knew quite well, and would be de- 
lighted to lead Madame to them. In vain Madame 
protested that she should not derange herself and 
retrace her steps. The little French girl insisted. 
Nothing could give her greater pleasure than to lead 
Madame to the right spot. It was so easy to miss 
the Falls. Finally a rocky stairway was reached, 
down which one must go to see the point where the 
water rushed over and the rising spume caught the 
sunlight and turned it into a myriad broken rain- 
bows. At the top of the steps protestations began 
again. Madame insisted that the little girl should 
not go out of the way, and then the truth came out. 
* Ah. Madame.” she said, “it is that I have not seen 
the Falls at all! I am traveling all alone, and for 
the first time in my life. I would not risk it to go 
down all alone and stand on the narrow plank. It 
is so large a world, and one cannot tell who might 
join one down there out of sound and sight of every 
one.” She had yearned to go down. but she had 
promised her mother at home to be discretion itself 
if she were trusted to take this trip. She had now 
been away from home four whole days and she was 
going to stay four more in order to see more of the 
world. And the beauty, the unexpected beauty of it 
all! She had never dreamed that it was like this! 
A whole day gazing at this sparkling water seemed 
to her as a single moment. ‘“ (est tellement beat, 
Madame, west-ce pas, c’est tellement beau!” 

She had made her studies at the convent in her 
village, and was now the assistant postmistress. She 
had always wished that she might do better with her 
English, but she had no talent for the languages. 
This was her first holiday, and all her life she had 
longed for travel, and so she had made this long, 
long journey. Yes; it was a long distance from home. 
She had left her mother at the station as early as 
eight o'clock, and had not reached Quebec till one 
that same day. Madame said that she had traveled 
from Virginia. That was even a longer journey, taking 
several days. “ Yes,” said the pretty assistant post- 
mistress, “ that must be very, very far. She supposed 
that Madame would hardly have had the courage to 
come 30 far even to see such beauty but that she had 
Monsieur with her. She also had a brother who had 
made a great journey—to Oregon. She was not sure 
whether that was near Virginia or not. but it was 
a long, long distance. But, Madame, is it not worth 
it?” she asked, with her eyes sparkling. ‘ Worth all 
the danger and ‘the risk and the loneliness of night 
in strange places. just to see the wonder and the 
beauty of life? Who could believe it, had they not 
seen it? The great, wild, sparkling water, all froth, 
making its way over the rocks and catching the sun- 
light below and then flowing so deep and quiet tow- 
ard the great river that made toward the sea. She 
had never seen the sea; and Madame?” 

Yes: Madame had seen the sea. Had, in fact, been 
out on it some fourteen days at a time with only 
sea and sky in view. The great smooth St. Lawrence 
was but an atom compared with the gray stretch 
of sea. And the bit of sea over which one’s eye could 
range Was a mere scrap compared with the sea one 
imagined, the sea which the moon looked down upon 
and hauled silently toward the north. 

“Ah, Madame, how the world is large and how 
one’s conception of it extends with travel!” Yes- 
terday she had visited the shrine of the good and 
motherly Ste. Anne, and there she had wandered all 
about unprotected and having no fears because. of 
course, the good Ste. Anne, having been herself the 
mother of the blessed Lady, would certainly be mind- 
ful of a young girl taking her first trip alone. ‘And, 
as a matter of fact, nothing had happened to her. 
She had the happiest and freest of days, and returned 
quite safely at night to Quebec. where she lodged with 
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some distant relatives of her mother’s. To-day at 
the Falls she had felt differently. People on the 
porch of the hotel had been having strange and fiery 
drinks, and then, too, she hardly supposed that the 
good Ste. Anne, having so much to do at her own 
shrine, could not take care of young girls at such a dis- 
tance. It was, indeed. a great pity that the saints 
could not function at greater distances, but for this 
reason it was all the more wonderful and delightful 
that she should have met Madame and Monsieur, 
so that she might revel in the joys of travel and of 
new-found friends without any sense of insecurity. 
She was the true traveler, was the little French 
postmistress, making her first jaunt into the world. 


. e 
She had the double sense belonging to every way- 


farer, of the beauty and strangeness of life and the 
insecurity and isolation of the individual. Such a 
big, beautiful world! Such a little, lonely soul a-foot 
in it! Would Madame not like to travel forever like 
the clouds that were never still or like the wind that 
swept round the world singing to itself as it went? 
Ah, the wind that could go round the world seeing 
all that was to be seen on both sides. 

Yes; Madame understood the feeling about the 
winds; and also she envied all the birds of lonely 
tight who traveled, some of them, all the way from 
the arctic zone to the equator once a year, sampling 
climates and only stopping off where the scenery and 
atmosphere attracted them. The traveling of birds 
in squadrons was perhaps more beautiful to look at, 
especially the swooping, blue flight of pigeons, or 
the dark armies of martins and swallows that set 
forth in the early autumn. But both Madame and 
the postmistress agreed that the most delicate aroma 
of travel might be lost if one did not travel alone 
—or alone with just one other who loved travel in 
the same way; who liked the sense of loneliness and 
strangeness, and did not mind even a little touch 
of fear, provided it went with the keen and alert per- 
ceptions and an adoring love of the face of the world 
in all its changing aspects. 





A Reconstructed Socialist 


SocraLism is the fairy gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, radiant and alluring in the pursuit, never to be 
overtaken or attained. Could one reach the rainbow 
end, there would be no pot of gold there, only a gust 
of dripping mist. ; 

Universal Socialism has never been tried.  For- 
tunately for humanity, it can never be tried. But 
local and partial experiments have been made, and 
these have swiftly and invariably ended in failure. 
We have had two recent demonstrations of the prac- 
tical working of Socialism: in Milwaukee and Schenec- 
tady. The Mayor of Milwaukee has been repudiated 
by his fellow-townsmen after a sufficient opportunity 
to demonstrate his faith by his works. Schenectady 
has been chiefly remarkable so far for dissensions and 
desertions; or, not to use a word that suggests dis- 
credit where oniy credit and congratulation are due, 
Schenectady Sycialism has been peculiarly successful 
in opening the eyes of a few able and generous-minded 
men who set forth to chase the fairy gold and soon 
found themselves sunk in a swamp. Nothing but 
credit is due to them when they courageously struggle 
back to land and try to prevent others getting mired. 

The most outspoken and informing of the disillu- 
sioned Socialists of Schenectady is Mr. Ben S. HEeNry, 
who was business manager of the Socialist Mayor’s 
paper, The Citizen, and who has now given up that 
position and resigned his membership in the Socialist 
party. He gives several reasons for this wise and 
courageous step, three of which are particularly note- 
worthy. The first, to quote his own words, is this: 
“The longer I stayed the more disgusted I became 
with the delusion and inconsistency of Socialism as 
I beheld it. I resolved to follow my conscience and 
get out of this deluded rut and to do so at once, lest 
1 might get so filled with the dope and become like 
an opium fiend, unable to leave its dreamy atmosphere 
of self-hypnotism, making oneself believe the impos- 
sible and impracticable. Not unlike the opium fiend 
raving for dope are some of the wild clamorings. 
abusive language, wholesale denouncement of every- 
thing except that which they want and are willing 
in some cases to sacrifice all to get.” Mr. HENRY 
has evidently reached the conclusion that Socialism 
is not an economic question nor a legal one, but 
rather a pathological question, the manifestation of 
a morbid moral and psychical condition, the main- 
springs of which are envy and hatred. A pathological 
condition, moreover, which is highly contagious. 

Mr. Henry wisely lays stress on the element of 
illusion or delusion in this morbid condition of feel- 
ing and thought: “ The [Socialist] party, and especial- 
ly the rank and file of the party, has many well- 
meaning members who will wake up some day and 
come out of the trance, and they will see how foolish 
they were to believe such fairy tales—as when chil- 
dren they heard the story of Jack the Giant-Killer 
and the Bean Stalk they thought it so real; so Social- 


“ ists depict the monsters who are after the working 


people and hosts of other stuff fit for the kindergarten 
and children’s story-books.” 

The second serious charge Mr. Henry brings 
against the Socialist party as he knows it is lack of 
candor, lack of sincerity. “I was thoroughly dis- 
gusted,” he says, “with the wrangling and intense 
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discontent among members at the party meetings, 
among an organized body whose teachings are com- 
1adeship, and the inconsistency of it all; for if they 
are so discordant among themselves as a small bady, 
how can they for a moment figure out that the whole 
world would be such an ideal, harmonious sphere 
under their theories; they have every chance in the 
world to try out their theories at their own meetings, 
but what terrible discord reigns!” A second phase 
of insincerity, according tc Mr. HENry, is the practice 
of “bossism” throughout the Socialist party: “ Let 
the rank and file want something, do the rank and file 
get it? Tactics come in, and my observations showed 
me that the big fellows of the party usually get their 
way. Then where does this democratic expression 
come in, and what effect has it as far as results go?” 
Mr. Henry makes it sufficiently clear that genuine 
democratic expression does not come in at all. and 
that the bosses rule the roost in the Socialist party 
as effectively as they do at Tammany Hall. There 
is a third phase of this dislocation between promise 
and performance. “I am disappointed,” says Mr. 
Henry, “in what I expected of Mayor LuNN in the 
administration of city affairs after telling so strongly 
what they were going to do previous to their election. 
T am utterly disgusted with labor conditions at their 
newspaper plant; and in behalf of a square deal for 
organized labor I took it upon my shoulders to refuse 
to sign an agreement for the contract system, al- 
though ordered and directed to do so by a meeting 
called for that purpose. ‘The contract system was 
put into effect in spite of my protests. This strikes 
me as very peculiar, as Socialists howl so much about 
exploitation and how the contract system makes it 
possible; and why they should use the excuse of its 
being cheaper and adopt it I cannot figure out.” 
Here, perhaps, we can help Mr. Henry. Socialists 
are generous and lavish in distributing wealth when 
it belongs to other people. When it is a question of 
money that belongs to them, why “that is quite 
different.” Then envy and self-seeking can operate 
freely. 

Mr. Henry then brings forward a third serious 
charge, which in reality lays bare the root of the 
first two. ‘“ Another important reason,” he says, “‘ for 
my total disgust is that to study Socialism and _be- 
come saturated with its teachings and follow out its 
doctrines leads absolutely to a disregard of the holy 
teachings of the churches and synagogues and those 
early religious teachings received from our mothers. 
I believe in God, and my experiences and study with 
Socialism convince me absolutely that it is impossible 
for a person to be a sincere Christian or Jew and a 
sincere Socialist. Socialists are opposed to religion 
on principle and must necessarily place all the ob- 
stacles in the way of religious progress. 

“ Socialists,” cries Mr. HeNry in conclusion, “ you 
must wake up to the fact that your doctrines cannot 
prevail, and you know well that Socialism has failed 
whenever and wherever it has been given a trial. 
Socialism is a fantastic dream utterly impossible, im- 
practicable. Socialism is an insult to the laboring 
man. It reduces him to the condition of a brute, to 
be provided only with food, clothing, and shelter. 
Dogs and horses get that in the way of feed, blankets, 
and a place to sleep. What have the Socialists done 
for labor? Still, they condemn everything if it can- 
nat be lined up as Socialism. Yet so long as there 
is a God in heaven there is hope that you Socialists 
will some day be inspired to see the light and realize 
that only the golden rule of God can bring the golden 
age of man.” 


Correspondence 


THE CASE OF MORSE 
Detroit, Micu., September 26, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I read with a great deal of interest your 
correspondence with our esteemed Governor of the 
State of Michigan. It was certainly rich. 

I want, however, to particularly compliment you 
on the stand you have taken in regard to Mr. Charles 
W. Morse. I do not know Mr. Morse or his family, 
but I have felt. in common with others, that Mr. 
Morse is entitled to consideration before the public. 
In addition to what you have said on the subject, 
there are several other thoughts that suggest them- 
selves to me. In the first place he voluntarily re- 
turned from Europe to meet the charges against him, 
when he need not have done so. In the second place, 
while he was under the indictment he made every pos- 
sible effort toward restitution, and, as I understand 
the matter, succeeded very materially in paying up 
the debts of the institutions, even while he was in 
jail. In the third place, he was only following the 
practice of others in the community, and while it was 
a wrong practice, yet at the same time it looked very 
much to an outsider as if he was made the scapegoat. 

In any event, he has been severely punished, as well 
as his family, and not only the influence of his friends 
helped to secure his pardon, but the influence of others 
who are not his friends, but who felt that Mrs. Morse 
should receive all possible aid in her efforts, which 
were perfectly proper and just. He was fortunate in 
the fact, as you have pointed out, that he had friends, 
but I do not think that that would have been suf- 
ficient; I think it was the justice of the case as much 
as anything else. 

In other words, I think that Mr. Morse is certainly 
square with the public for anything he has ever done, 
and is entitled to a fair chance in the world, and I 
certainly hope he will be successful. Certainly Mrs. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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By Elisha Hollingsworth Talbot 


11H a billion good American dollars 
invested in Mexican railways, mines, 
smelters, real estate, agriculture, 
banking, manufacturing, and mer- 
-autile pursuits, not to mention the 
* professions and numerous less con- 
spicuous investments of cash and 
Q energy, it is the most natural thing 
in the world that the people of the 
United States should feel a deep interest in the events 
now happening in their neighbor republic south of the 
Rio Grande. 

In every part of Mexico there is a struggling colony 
of enterprising Americans who have left home and 
friends and the language of their forefathers behind 
them, and, not questioning either the purpose or 
ability of the Mexican government to protect their 
lives and property, have established themselves in the 
new field of endeavor. 

When the Madero revolution took form, some two 
years ago, these colonies contained at least thirty 
thousand members and were contributing mightily to 
the development of the country’s natural resources. 
They were notably conspicuous at Mexico City, Mon- 
terey, Chihuahua, Torreon, Guadalajara, Guanajuato, 
Cananea, Puebla, Parral, El Oro, Oaxaxa, Aguas- 
calientes, in the rich oi] and agricultural region 
back of Tampico, and in the Mormon settlements of 
northwestern Chihuahua. 

Until two years ago, when it became evident that 
the Diaz reign was really in danger, American capital 
in Mexico had been generally prosperous, American 
enterprise had been encouraged, and Americans them- 
selves had enjoyed absolute protection. American 
banks had been established in the more prominent 
cities; a magnificent addition to the aristocratic 
“ West End” residential section of the capital had 
been built, rivaling in splendor the famous “ Back 
Bay” district of our own Boston; _ long-neglected 
mines had been reopened; immense smelters, extensive 
rubber factories, and modern packing-houses testified 
to the resistless daring of American enterprise. 
Agriculture in all its branches was being profitably 
engaged in by farmers from Oklahoma, Texas, south- 
ern California, and Utah. A dozen or more news- 
papers were being successfully conducted in the Englis'i 
language. More than ten thousand miles of railway 
had been .built by American engineers with Ameri- 
can capital, and were being operated by American ex- 
perts. American schools, churches, clubs, hotels, and 
hospitals had secured a satisfactory foothold in the 
more populous communities of the republic. 

At the outbreak of the Madero revolution 31,000 
mining properties were producing $160,000,000_ in 
precious metals annually. Shares of the National 
Bank which are now selling at 380 were quoted at 
450, while those of thirty-four others were quoted 
well above 100. Imports from and exports to the 
United States had increased steadily from infinitesimal 
values thirty years before to splendid proportions 
with results most favorable to the reciprocal trade 
relations of the two neighbor republics. And there 




















Francisco I. Madero, the president of to-day 


was to the ordinarily observing eye every indication 
of universal contentment and general prosperity, what- 
ever may have been conditions under the surface. 
From Mexican official sources I find that in the 
fiscal year 1910-11 Mexico’s total exports to the out- 
side world were valued at $293,753,639.99 (Mexican), 
of which $224,113,170.37, or 77 per cent., came to the 
United States; and her imports totaled $205,874,- 
273.39, of which $113,146,983.88, or 55 per cent., were 
supplied by the United States. In the five years from 
1907 to 1911, inclusive, the country’s total exports 

















Porfirio Diaz, the past ruler of Mexico 


were valued at $1,275,658,737, and 
$1,011,260,116. 

The total exports of precious metals in the fiscal 
year 1910-11, which were the greatest in Mexico’s 
history, were: Silver, $40,000,000; gold, $31,000,000; 
copper, $13,000,000; lead, $3,000,000; antimony, 
$1,000,000. 

There is neither natural nor artificial reason why 
such of our products as are adapted to Mexico’s needs 
should not gradually and because of their actual merit 
advanee to and beyond 90 per cent. of her total im- 
ports, and certainly there are many reasons why we 
should purchase fully that proportion of the surplus 
products of Mexico. The time will never come when 
we shall not need them nor will the increase in supply 
ever exceed the increase in demand. And our markets 
should always meet the prices obtainable elsewhere. 

When there shall come again to the fair land of 
Mexico the peace that brings with it re-established 
confidence, then will American capital and enterprise 
find there more doors open to golden opportunities 
than ever before. As the conflagration that destroys 
a Chicago or a San Francisco makes possible a greater 
city, so the fire of revolution through which Mexico 
is passing and from which she must soon emerge, if 
she would not face the greater calamity of inter- 
vention, may yet be transformed into a real blessing, 
through the intelligent development of her wonder- 
ful resources and the removal of evils that are ad- 
mittedly responsible for existing conditions. 

What has been accomplished in Mexico in that 
country’s brief period of upbuilding can only be fully 
appreciated if considered in connection with the ma- 
terials at hand which the builders had to work with. 
These were certainly most unfavorable to speedy suc- 
cess. Think of undertaking such a task with a popu- 
lation containing only 20 per cent. white, with 37 
per cent. Indians and 43 per cent. mixed blood, at a 
time when less than fifteen in every one hundred per- 
sons over twelve years of age could read and write. 
It must be admitted that they were real artisans who 
with such material could accomplish in less than half 
a century the splendid results that have marked the 
industrial and moral development of Mexico. 

That such a country, with so favorable a start in 
the race of nations, should deliberately cast to the 
winds the benefits of so many long years of splendid 
effort and of a money expenditure reaching far into 
the billions, should turn back the hands on the dial 
of progress and deflect the tide of investment and 
enterprise toward other fields of endeavor, passes un- 
derstanding. Is the personal ambition of any man, 
whether he be a Diaz or a Madero, worth a. national 
sacrifice so great? The purpose of the Madero revolu- 
tion was to change certain objectionable policies of 
government rather than to dethrone Diaz and en- 
throne Madero. 

In all the more than thirty years of Diaz there 
had appeared no perceptible opposition to’the man; 
and until a very recent period no convincing voice 
had been heard in serious criticism of the policies 
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which dominated his official conduct. No publie 
gatherings of citizens had attacked these policies or 
even discussed them. There was universal acquies- 
cence, if not actual approval. To the observer, and 
on the surface at least, there was little to criticize 
and much to praise. As in all governments, there 
were errors both of omission and commission, but 
these could undoubtedly have been corrected within 
a reasonable time by intelligent concerted effort and 
without resort to arms. 

Be this as it may, and admitting for the sake of 
argunent that conditions were as bad as they have 
been painted by the original revolutionary party, has 
any real progress been made by Madero in promised 
or needed reforms? 

Peace and order have not been restored. 

The great landed estates are still intact. 

A ruler is in power who is unable to rule. 

Debt is piling up on debt. 

Business is practically at a standstill. 

The lives and property of foreigners are unprotected. 

The taint of nepotism is upon President Madero. 

A vice-president, with the possibility of succeeding 
to the presidency, was foisted on a people against their 
protest. 

Confidence has not been re-established. 

The hero of two years ago is without an effective 
following. 

The president has not messured up to the require- 
ments of his office. 

It would be folly to claim that Madero has fulfilled 
the expectations of the people of Mexico or of the 
outside world. A bumper crop of every variety of 
reform fruit was promised and doubtless in the best 
of faith, but the harvest has been bumper in dis- 
appointment only. 

The events that have followed the Madero and 
Orozco victories in the north and the co-operative 
achievements of Zapata in the south, emphasized by 
almost daily reports of rebel or bandit outrages upon 
properties and persons in widely separated sections 
of the country, which have signalized the operations 
of the second or present revolution, force the con- 
clusion that Madero is absolutely unable to prevent 
or punish these brutal acts. Will he be able to stop 
them before the growing sentiment in favor of inter- 
vention becomes a compelling demand, a calamity the 
thought of which must cause a shudder in every mind 
capable of understanding its full meaning? 

Until two years ago the question most asked by 
contemplating investors in Mexico was: After Diaz, 
what? It is now being answered by Zapata’s blood- 
thirsty hordes in the south and Orozco’s brigands in 
the north; by the murder of non-combatants and the 
burning of bridges; by indiscriminate robbery, de- 
fiance of the laws of civilized warfare (if warfare 
is ever civilized); and by shattered confidence, un- 
cultivated fields, closed mines, reduced values of every- 
thing except the necessities of life, suspended enter- 
prises, broken promises of protection, clogged wheels 
of commerce and industry, and a sum total of dam- 
ages and financial losses impossible to estimate. 
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WHEN COMMODORE JOHN BARRY FIRED THE LAST SHOT OF THE REVOLUTION 
By William Barry Meany, M.D.* 


“ Beneath his guidance, lo! a navy springs; 
An infant navy spreads its canvas wings.” 


T was in the seventy-four-gun ship 
K Alliance that Commodore John 
Barry, father of the Amcrican navy, 
> performed his most illustrious deeds; 
ayy yet before attempting a sketch of 

~ her eruises a few words of introduc- 
tion will not be amiss concerning the 
career of one whose achievements 
first made our flag respected on the 
seas, and who, incidentally, fired the last shot in the 
War of Independence. 

John Barry was a master mariner and prosperous 
ship-owner in Philadelphia during the years preceding 
the outbreak of the American Revolution. Although 
his wealth and his interests might have inclined him 
to join those Tories who, having “a stake in the 
nation,” espoused the cause of the King, there was 
never the slightest doubt in Barry’s mind. He was 
from the earliest clash unhesitatingly in favor of 
America for the Americans. He was of those who 
freely pledged their lives as well as their fortunes in 
the struggle for liberty. He took an active part in 
the early movement of the Colonies for independence, 
and was one of the signers of the resolutions adopted 
by a Congress of the Colonies at Philadelphia de- 
nouncing the taxes imposed by England and the 
purehase of English goods, condemning the importa- 
tion of slaves, and demand- 
ing the suppression of slave 





war, and enabled Washington to compel the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Barry sailed from L’Orient, France, early in 1781, 
and on the twenty-eighth day of May two ships were 
discovered on the weather bow, standing for the Alli- 
ance. After approaching near enough to be in sight 
during the night, they hauled to the wind and stood 
on the same course with the Alliance. ‘These vessels 
proved to be the Atalanta, Captain Edwards, with one 
hundred and thirty men, and the T'repassy, Captain 
Smith, with eighty men. Barry fought and captured 
these vessels, engaging both ships in a single battle, 
which lasted from daylight to 3 p.m. The Alliance 
was fought under great disadvantage, owing to un- 
favorable winds. When Captain Edwards, of the Ata- 
lanta, was conducted to Commodore: Barry, who was 
confined to his cabin by a severe wound in his shoulder 
from a grape-shot, he presented his sword, which was 
immediately returned to him as a testimonial of the 
high opinion entertained for his bravery. The Commo- 
dore observed at the same time that “He richly 
merited it, and that his King ought to give him a 
better ship.” 

The Alliance had eleven killed and twenty-one 
wounded; among the latter, several officers; her rig- 
ging and spars much shattered by the shots from 
both of the enemy’s ships, and her hull much damaged. 
The enemy had the same number killed and thirty 
wounded. Both of the enemy’s ships were cut nearly 
to pieces. Never was a more brilliant action fought. 


saries being wanting to the ship has detained her 
longer than I expected. 

“ Lieutenant Barney of the Continental ship General 
Washington, being just arrived, and who informs me 
he is under your Excellency’s particular orders—as 
she was built for the purpose of a cruiser [not as a 
cargo-carrier.—W. B. M.] and of course will be of little 
or no service on that head—I think you would render 
great service to the United States to order her out 
with the Alliance, who sails in about ten days. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, 

*“ (Signed) JoHNn Barry. 
“To His EXcELLENCY 
“ BENJ. FRANKLIN, ESqQ., 
“ Paris.” 


Barry in the Alliance on a cruise in foreign waters 
captured an English war-vessel which had taken a 
Venetian ship as a prize—though Venice at that time 
was at peace with England. She was a valuable ship 
with a valuable cargo. Notwithstanding that Barry 
could have claimed ler as a prize to be disposed of in 
part and the proceeds of the sale distributed among 
his crew, he, without hesitation, ever zealous of the 
integrity and welfare of his country above all other 
considerations, denounced the English captain who had 
seized her and at once released the captured Venetian 
ship and cheerily bade her captain a pleasant and safe 
homeward journey. 

Barry fought the last battle and fired the last shot 

of the Revolution when in 
March, 1783, he left Havana 





traffic and the punishment 
of slave-traders. 

John Barry was in Lon- 
don with his ship, the 
Black Prince, the largest 
and swiftest of the Amer- 
ican mereantile marine, in 
September, 1775, when the 
break between England and 
the Colonies seemed immi- 
nent. He hurried home and 
arrived on October 13th, 
the very day Congress re- 
solved to fit out two armed 
cruisers, one of ten and one 
of fourteen guns. Barry at 
onee offered his own serv- 
ices and the Black Prince 
to Congress, which accepted. 
He was then thirty-one 
vears old, at the flood-tide 
of health, strength, and 
success, all of which he de- 
voted to the patriot cause. 
From that day, October 
13. 1775, until the termina- 
tion of his eventful career 
by death, on September 13, 
1803, John Barry was the 








for Philadelphia on the Alli- 
ance, thirty-six guns, con- 
voying the Continental ship 
Luzerne, twenty guns, Cap- 
tain Green, both ships carry- 
ing a large amount of gold 
on Continental account. 
Three English frigates were 
discovered, dead ahead, at 
two leagues’ distance. ‘he 
American vessels were hove 
about; the enemy gave 
chase. The Luzerne not 
sailing as fast as the Alli- 
ance, Commodore Barry, 
fearing a likely capture, 
ordered her captain to 
throw her (the Luzerne’s) 
guns overboard. A sail was 
then discovered on the 
weather bow, bearing down 
upon _ them. Commodore 
Barry prepared the Alliance 
for action and concluded to 
engage single-handed the 
nearest of the enemy’s three 
ships (the Sybille) in bat- 
tle. He inspired his crew 








senior or ranking officer of 

his ship and squadrons, and 

at no time did! he serve 

under the orders of a senior 

officer, inasmuch as he re- 

ported direct to Washing- 

ton, to Congress, or to the Secret: and Marine 
Committees. 

John Barry was commissioned captain—the highest 
rank in America’s infant navy—by the Continental 
Congress on December 7, 1775, and raised his flag on 
the Lexington. In this little brig of fourteen guns he 
dropped down the Delaware at dead of night, stole 
past the two British war-ships guarding the mouth 
of the river, and put to sea single-handed—* to take. 
sink, and destroy the enemy’s ships.” The British 
fleet then guarding the American coast included 
seventy armed vessels. Once clear of the Capes, Cap- 
tain John Barry raised for the first time, under 
authority of the Continental Congress, that flag 
“which never while God is just will disappear from 
the sea.” For an account of the ships Barry sank or 
captured, of his organization and management of trans- 
porting Washington’s army across the ice-blocked Dela- 
ware for the victories of Trenton and Princeton, and a 
complete record of his career, I must refer the reader 
to my book—Commodore John Barry, the Father of 
the American Navy. 

Reverting to the frigate Alliance, we find that, be- 
fore taking command of her, Barry was appointed to 
the command of the seventy-four-gun ship America. 
then under construction at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. This ship was presented by the Continental 
Congress to his Most Christian Majesty the King of 
France, as a testimony of gratitude, to take the place 
of his Magnifique, lost by mischance ‘in Boston harbor. 

In command of the Alliance Barry sailed from Bos- 
ton in 1780, conveying the Colonies’ special commis- 
sioner, Colonel Jobn Laurens, and suite on an im- 
portant embassy to the Court of France. Thomas 
Paine and the Count de Noailles were also on the ship. 
Barry safely landed his passengers. Colonel Laurens 
secured from the French king a gift. of six million 
livres (gold), and.it was this money that enabled 
Washington to pay his army and transport it to 
Yorktown. Not only had the soldiers been without 
their pay, but they were destitute of medical and 
food supplies and without proper clothing. In addi- 
tion to paying the wages of the soldiers in specie—the 
paper money issued by the government was, at that 
time, without value as a purchasing medium—this 
money bought food, clothing, shoes, and munitions of 


* Author of Commodore John Barry, the Father of the American 
Navy: Harper & Brothers. 


The Frigate ‘‘Alliance,’’ under John Barry’s com- 
mand, in battle with the English war-ship “‘ Sybille ”’ 


In the same ship and in one engagement Barry 
fought and captured both the Mars, a heavy-armed 
vessel of 26 guns and 112 men, and the Minerva, 10 
guns and 56 men. Barry in the Alliance captured the 
British war-ship Alert, said to be a sister-ship named 
after a vessel he captured with the brig Delaware at 
an earlier date in the Delaware River, with supplies, 
which he turned over to Washington for the American 
army. Barry made many captures of prizes with the 
\/liance on this cruise. 

On October 19, 1781, part of the British forces had 
surrendered in Virginia, but instead of being sent to 
capture and destroy the vessels of the enemy Barry 
was ordered to fit out the Alliance for an important 
voyage to France. He was again intrusted with the 
safe delivery of another envoy to France, her own dis- 
tinguished son the Marquis de Lafayette. The im- 
portance of Lafayette’s mission to France was con- 
sidered by Washington to be greater than any service 
that could be rendered upon the field in America. On 
the 25th of December the Alliance sailed with La- 
fayette and Count de Noailles aboard, and Barry 
landed both back in France. 

On one cruise in the Alliance to France Barry 
brought into L’Orient four of nine English vessels he 
had captured, loaded with valuable cargoes. He sent 
the other five prizes under prize-master orders back 
to America. The four prize vessels were sold at public 
auction with their cargoes, in Paris, in the presence 
of the Judges of the Admiralty and the King’s Attor- 
ney in virtue of the condemnation of his Excellency 
Benjamin Franklin, Esq., plenipotentiary of the 
United States at Paris. They yielded more than two 
and one-half millions of dollars gold. 

In the following letter we have an evidence of 
Barry’s innate modesty, a characteristic which distin- 
guished him throughout his entire career. After cap- 
turing the nine valuable ships on a single cruise, he 
wrote to Franklin: 


“ L’ORIENT, 31 Oct., 1782. 

“ Sir—Having nothing to communicate to your Ex- 
cellency of any consequence but my arrival here, and 
that Mr. Barelay [U. S. Consul-General—wW. B. M.] 
promised me to announce, I, therefore, thought it 
would only be troubling your Excellency to write, as 
I was at that time in expectation of being at sea be- 
fore an answer could come from Paris. Some neces- 
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with an address, and, going 
from gun to gun, cautioned 
his men against too much 
haste and not to fire until 
ordered. 

The enemy’s ship was of 
equal size with- the Alli- 
ance. Yet, as the guns on English war-ships were 
heavier than those on American ships, an English war- 
ship rated twenty guns would be about equal .to an 
American ship of twenty-five or more guns. A severe 
engagement followed. It was very soon perceptible 
that the Alliance was gaining the advantage; most of 
the enemy’s guns were silenced, and after an action 
of fifty minutes tthe enemy’s ship was so severely 
damaged that she hoisted a signal of distress and her 
two consorts hastened to her assistance. The loss on 
board the Alliance was trifling (three killed and eleven 
wounded) when compared with the loss on board the 
Sybille (thirty-seven killed and fifty wounded). 

Dennie, of the Portfolio, in 1813—-ten years after 
Barry’s death—wrote: ‘A respectable gentleman of 
this city [Philadelphia], to whose politeness we 
[Dennie] are indebted for important aid he had 
given us in the preparation of the article [Dennie’s 
biographical sketch of John Barry], was in the Lu- 
zerne at the time of this engagement and had his eye 
upon Commodore Barry throughout the engagement. He 
says: ‘ Language cannot do justice to his gallantry.’ ” 
Dennie further writes: “ A gentleman of distinguished 
naval reputation when in the Mediterranean with the 
American squadron was: introduced ‘to Captain James 


Vasham, now Vice-Admiral of the’ Red, the commander- 


of the British frigate engaged with the Alliance. In 
the course of the conversation he made particular in- 
quiry after Captain Barry, related the circumstance 
of the action, and, with the frankness of a generous 
enemy, confessed that he had never seen a ship so 
ably fought as the Alliance; that he had never before, 
to use his own words, received such a drubbing, and 
that he was indebted to the assistance of his con- 
sorts.” 

Incidentally, let me here state that when our 
present navy was established Barry was selected as 
its commander-in-chief by President Washington, who 
well knew his Revolutionary services, as did his suc- 
cessor, President Adams, when operations against the 
French were ordered. Barry again performed soime 
notable exploits in the capture of French cruisers and 
privateers. After the election of 1800, when President 
Jefferson proceeded to reduce the naval forces, nine 
captains only were retained; of these Barry was still 
the senior officer—commander-in-chief—holding that 
exalted position until his death, September 13, 1803, 
at Philadelphia, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
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-MEASURES MUST BE PROVIDED TO CHECK 
OF THE MENTALLY AFFLICTED THAT POURS INTO AMERICA 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


*PHIS country has been called the 
srae ‘melting pot of the nations”; but 
ON comparatively few persons have 
(@x5 more than a vague idea as to the 
¥? quality of the material that is being 
NS poured into it. 

In the asylums for the insane and 









eee 68% the feeble-minded the foreign-born 
GS OO nadan are. ¢ ho ninionin  f 
inmates are in the majority. In 


nearly every part of the country they are crowding 
out the native-born, for they are increasing two and 
one-half times as fast. One alien out of every 50 be- 
comes a lunatic; the ratio among the native Amer- 

















A doctor scrutinizing an immigrant 
to discover signs of feeble-mindedness 


icans is one in 450. The statistics regarding the feeble- 
minded are not so comprehensive or so exact as those 
relative to the insane, but the proportions undoubtedly 
are similar. Generally speaking, therefore, about two 
immigrants out of every 50 that enter this country are 
either actual or potential mental cripples. 

Condensed in a paragraph, that is the situation that 
has lately been set forth in many State and Federal 
reports. All over the United States to-day a protest 
is rising against the practice of this country in ad- 
mitting and acting as the benevolent and gratuitous 
guardian and supporter of these tens of thousands of 
mental incompetents who are the subjects of other 
nations. Each of these defectives costs the State about 
$3,500 to maintain until his existence ends. If no 
more aliens were admitted to the institutions. the 
total bill for the maintenance of those already there 
would be in the neighborhood of $175,000,000. It 
will continue to increase each year until some adequate 
remedy is found. 

In point of numbers New York State is the most in- 
terested. It is costing New York nearly $4,000,000 
a year to feed and house the alien insane that are in 
its civil and criminal asylums. ‘Lhere are nearly 
33,000 patients in these institutions, or about one- 
sixth the total number in the United States. Of this 
number 13,709 (according to the statistics of Feb- 
ruary of this year) were foreign-born. ‘This is an 
average of more than 43 per cent. The New York com- 
mission, which is still in the midst of its labors, has 
reported that the number of alien insane is even 
greater than these figures show, and that the per- 
centage will probably be considerably increased in the 
future. In the two largest hospitals—the Manhattan 
and the Central Islip—that draw their patients from 
New York City and have a total of about 9,000 in- 
mates, the percentages are respectively 59 and 57 for 
the foreign-born. In some of the Western States the 
percentage is above 70. 

The primary causes of this condition of affairs seem 
to lie in the existing immigration law and the lack 
of adequate Federal legislation for the return of the 
human débris that has been dumped here by other 
countries. Under the Federal statute an alien can be 
deported within three years of the time he lands in 
the United States if he has become a public charge 
“from causes existing prior to his landing.” The 
burden of proof is on the government, and it is 
particularly difficult to establish that a person who 
has been adjudged a lunatic within the time limit 
was insane before he reached this country. Last win- 
ter the New York State Legislature enacted a law that 
a person must be a citizen to be entitled to treat- 
ment in a State hospital. This law further provides 
that any foreigner who is at present an inmate of 
an asylum may be returned to his home abroad at 
the State’s expense if he consents or if his relatives 
desire it, 


“Tt must be remembered that foreign countries 
look with favor upon emigration to America of dis- 
eased and defective persons,” says the report of the 
New York State Board of Alienists for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1911. ‘ Examination by American 
officials at the ports of embarkation in Europe has 
been strenuously opposed by certain foreign govern- 
ments, and it is a notorious fact, commented upon in 
every annual report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, that the steamship companies make only 
the most perfunctory medical examination of passen- 
gers upon their embarkation for America. Thus 
there are no obstacles in the way of diseased persons 
embarking for this country. In the case of those re- 
turning, however, the conditions are reversed. The 
passengers are carefully serutinized by ship’s surgeons 
at the gangway, as they embark at the port of New 
York, and those who do not satisfy, the steamship 
officials or the representatives of foreign governments 
stationed on such ships are peremptorily refused pas- 
sage, even although they have been only a short time 
away from the countries to which they still owe al- 
legianee. As soon as it is learned that an applicant 
for passage has been in an institution for the insane 
he is at once rejected. It can be seen that, with an 
unimpeded inflow of inferior immigrants to this 
country, and with an outflow which is so carefully 
regulated that only the prosperous and sound can 
return, we must ultimately become the asylum for an 
increasing number of those unable to sustain them- 
selves.” : 

The watch for “ the person likely to become a public 
charge ” begins the moment the immigrant sets foot 
on Ellis Island. Necessarily the scrutiny there must 
be rapid, for from 3,000 to 7,000 immigrants pass 
through that gateway to the nation every day. It is 
here that the most important part of the great work 
of sifting out the unfit must be done. About one per- 
son in every ten is held for a thorough search for 
mental and physical defects. ‘Those who are detained 
are given every possible chance to prove their right 
to enter the United States. ‘The process may take 
days or weeks, or even months, but the sorting is 
conducted with infinite patience and care. The tests 
that are applied are many and various. Some are 
scientific, some are based on the results of long ex- 
perience, and some are the “ indefinite tests ” that are 
founded on an expert knowledge of human nature. 
The wisdom of science and the wisdom of Solomon each 
has its place in the seales of judgment. 

The way in which the immigrant’s mental ability 
to take care of himself in the New World is gaged 
by the medical inspectors is perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all. It is a part of the sifting that the 
general public that visits Ellis Island never sees. The 
mind of the immigrant must be kept as unperturbed 
as possible. He must be given every chance before 
his judges. 

Half a ‘dozen great steamers have come gliding up 
the Bay since morning. The number of “nmigrants 


THE STREAM 





mothers’ skirts. In 
the first big room the 
file twists uncertainly, 
like a footpath in a 
forest. before it passes 
through the doorless 
portal into the next. 
There an interpreter, 
like a rock in the 
stream, divides the 
human river into 
several iron - piped 
channels. In each of 
these, a little dis- 
tance apart, wait 
two khaki-clad  doe- 
tors, shoulder - strap- 
ped, golden-eagled, the 
first watchmen of the 
Republic. 

It is a mingled cur- 
rent that flows past. 
It had its sourees in 
Eastern Europe: from 
the countries that 
touch the Black Sea 
and the Mediterra- 
nean, from lands up 
beyond the Lron Gates 
of the Danube, and 
from farther north. 
Its elements differ in 
language, in dress, in 
physique, but they are 4 
all one in hope. You stand beside one ot the doctors. 
He comments rapidly as he works. He is on the look- 
out for traces of mental defects. His companion 
farther up the line is looking especially for trachoma 
and lupus and other visibly apparent diseases that are 
the ‘curse of the Old World. 

“Insanity is only a viewpoint and not really a 
tangible condition,” he tells you. “ ‘there is not even 
a complete definition of it. The French say that half 
the world is off and half is not quite on. ‘The great- 
est alienists cannot tell at a glance those whose minds 
may become unbalanced. ‘The most that we can do 
here at this first inspection is to use our expert judg- 
ment and experience in handling humanity as a mass 
and pick out those that to our trained observation 
give some hint of being mentally infirm. We are 
not infallible by any means. We cannot be. We 
haven’t the time for a thorough preliminary investi- 
gation. Each day’s grist must be ground with as little 
delay as possible. All we can do is to sort out those 
that. seem suspicious. Those are detained and exam- 
ined carefully and thoroughly. You'll see later how 
that is done.” 

While he has been speaking a score of persons have 
passed before him. He has looked into the eyes of 
each. A glance tells him whether the shape of their 

heads corresponds with 
the racial standard of 














Chalk - marking a 
suspected imbecile 














the country from which 
they come. Some races 
have sloping brows, 
yet are _ intelligent; 
othe: have bulging 
brows, yet are intel- 
lectually inferior to an 
American child of 
twelve. To many he 
puts a question or two 
in their own tongue— 
these Ellis Island doc- 
tors of the United 
States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital 
Service have a working 
knowledge of a score of 
languages. “ Where are 
you from? How old 
are you? How many 
are four and two? Six 
and six?” and so on in 
Slavish, Lithuanian, 
German, Yiddish, Ital- 
ian, Greek, Russian. 
He does not look at the 
ecards that the immi- 
grants carry in their 
hands, and _ rarely 
makes an error and has 
to repeat his questions 








Doctors examining the mental condition of an immigrant with the 
aid of an interpreter. These examinations are always held in private He 


to arrive from each ship is posted on the bulletin 
hoards, so that each department may know the work 
that is cut out for it. It is a heavy day—the “* peak 
of the load,” a transportation man would call it. 
The barges discharge the immigrants in quick succes- 
sion, and the long line creeps endlessly from the land- 
ing-stage toward the laboratory of humanity where 
it is to be analyzed. The “adventurers,” as they 
were called two centuries ago, shuffle in ‘single file, 
with burdens on heads, in hands, and tagging at 
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in another idiom.., 

To some he puts no 
questions at all at first. 
simply points a 

finger at them. They 

pause and look up won- 
deringly. A few begin to fumble in their pockets. 
Others look up with intelligent questioning in their 
eyes; others dumbly: others with vacant grins. 

While the number of the insane and the feeble- 
minded aliens who are known to be in this country 
runs into many thousands, the majority of them have 
already left descendants here, and thus have started 
a vicious strain that will lead to misery and loss in 
future generations and will influence unfavorably the 
lives of a vast number of persons. 








THE PLAIN PEOPLE 


PART III 


\.—Humpty Dumpty. 


AGEN ACT, Was wandering, in a dreamy 
B32 sort of way, along a road edged on 
one side by a high fence, when she 
was startled by a shrill cry of 
* Bully, by Jove!” just above her 
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A. She looked up and saw the oddest 
a2 being, quite round in shape and with 
seg #4 mouth extending from ear to ear, 
skilfully balanced on the fence. On his head was 
perched a huge Panama hat, which he had just re- 
placed after waving it in the air. 

In spite of his exclamation, the strange creature 
seemed quite unaware of Alice’s existence, for on her 
exclaiming indignantly, * I’m not a bully!” he started 
and looked quite taken aback. Then, glancing in her 
direction for the first time, he said, rather testily, 
~ Well, that’s not my fault! What are you, then?” 

“Why, I really can’t tell you, I’m called so many 
names. You’re Humpty Dumpty, though, I’m sure. 
But why do you sit on a fence? I should think it 
would be so wobbly!” 

“That’s easy to answer!” said Humpty Dumpty. 
“So that I can jump off on either side if I see danger 
coming. Ask me another!” 

“But how can you see what’s happening on the 
other side?” asked Alice, 
noticing that he never 
turned his head. 

“That’s easier still!” 
said Humpty Dumpty, 
with some scorn in his 
voice; “T’ve a faee on 
the other side, too. And 
that accounts for mv 
breadth of view and the 
strength of my morals. 
Also it gets me the repu- 
tation for great imparti- 
ality, you know—no one 
can say I don’t see both 





sides. In fact, 1 pride 
myself on seeing the 
other side even more 


clearly than my own!” 

“Then how do you 
know which is your own 
side?” asked Alice, some- 
what perplexed. 

“T don’t.” said Hump- 
ty, with evident enjoy- 
ment. ‘ But neither does 
any one else.  That’s 
what makes it so inter 
esting. And the moral of 
that is,” he continued, as 
Alice tried to puzzle it 


out, “‘ It’s a poor fool 
that doesn’t look both 
ways.’ ” 


Poor Ace was quite 
frightened, and to mollify 
him hastily exclaimed. 
“What a lovely hat 
youre wearing!” 

“Ah!” said Humpty 
Dumpty, with the first 
genial smile he had given 
her, * that’s ny Panama: 
it is a beautv! And, by 
the way, I got it from 
Colombia for you,” pre- 
senting it to her with a flourish. “ But you’ll let me 
Wear it, sometimes, won’t you? Let me wear it 
on parade days. for instance, when I have my little 
cruiser parties at Pollywog Bay. You may come some- 
times, if you do just as I say.” He balanced the hat 
upon the fence beside him. 

With that he took a double somersault, made a 
swift pass before her eyes, and to her astonishment 
there was the Panama back again in its original 
place on his head! 

* Perhaps you don’t know me in my role of Presto- 
agitator,” he said, smiling at her bewilderment. 
*You’ve certainly noticed my taking ways, though. 
And you’ve surely heard about my Doughnut party? 
No? Well, an admirer of mine put the account of it 
into verse and Vl recite it for you, if you’ll promise 
to be sufficiently bored. Now then, Pll begin: 





“THE DOUGHNUT PARTY. 

“T passed by the brick-vard and marked as I laughed 
How the Boss and the Billy divided the Graft. 
The Goat cracked the nuts and extracted the meat, 

While the Boss took the Dough as his part of the 
treat. 
_ “ Now, if you like, Tl sing you a song in my true 
falsetto voice. Focus your ears at four and a half 
blocks, please. Are you ready? Go! 


*"Pwas the voice of the Soap-Box; I heard him de- 


clare, 
‘You’ve forgot me too long, I must forth from my 
Lair.’ 


As the Boss with his silver, so he with his Brass 
Gets together his boosters, and turns on the gas. 


When the Box was in office and Bosses around, 
His voice had a fawning and soft-soapy sound; 
But when the tide turns, stranding him on the beach. 
He scourges the Boss in each Shampaining Screech.” 


VI.—THE PROVIDENTIAL EJECTION. 

Humpty Dumpry set off at a swift pace, and Alice, 
seeing him disappear through a hole in the wall, 
went in after him. She found herself in a great hall 
which seemed entirely empty, but, hearing a sound of 


THROUGH THE 


hammering at the far end, she walked in that direction. 
There was her friend, seated upon the floor in a 


khaki uniform, driving nails into some boards laid’ 


parallel to each other. He was having a hard time, as 
he had only a very small hammer, and with it seldom 
succeeded in hitting a nail on the head. 

“It’s my Platform.” he explained, wiping the beads 
of perspiration from his brew. “TI find the planks very 
difficult to join together; but these Attacks are pretty 
strong, I flatter myself, and I’m adding a Bolt or two, 
which may come in handy.” 

“But isn’t it rather shaky?’ asked Alice, as it 
creaked beneath his weight. 

“Oh, it only has te support me through my speech,” 
said he, reassuringly. “It can go to pieces afterward, 
for all I care.” 

Coming nearer, Alice examined the Planks curiously. 
They were all decorated with printing, but she was 
puzzled to find she could make very little of it. 

“Ttalian, French, Russian, Polish, German, Greek— 
to fetch the foreign element, you see,” explained the 
Carpenter, a shrewd wink causing him to resemble 
the Blunderboss strongly. “I got a traveler’s phrase- 
book, and copied out in each language: * You can 
count on me for a Square Meal.’ ” 

“ But what is this’” said Alice, pointing to a series 
of boards containing all the letters of the alphabet, 
shuffled up and dealt out with no semblance of rhyme 
or reason. “*D. Z. X. R. Q. L.’—What does it mean?” 





“But isn’t it rather shaky?” asked Alice 


“Don’t ask me!” exclaimed the Boss (for it was cer- 
tainly he), impatiently going back to his work. “ how 
should J know? It’s just my policy for reforming the 
Government in the name of the People and Human 
Justice.” 

“But what do you mean by your policy?” asked 
Alice. 

“ Nothing whatever, my dear; but then, they don’t 
know that. If I said something they could under- 
stand, you see, they’d know it wouldn’t cure matters; 
hut so long as they can’t understand, they can’t prove 
it won’t!” 

Just then there was a pounding on the door, and 
the Blunderboss hastily threw the remaining nails 
under the half-finished Platform, exclaiming peev- 
ishly, “ There! that will have to do. They didn’t give 
me half enough time. Silly of them to insist on a 
Piatform, anyway—a Soap-Box would have done 
quite as well, as I told them. I am always prac- 
tical!” 

While speaking, he had put on his coat and moved 
to the door, which opened as he reached it. In came 
his friends, the Pincher and the Harvester, and behind 
them marched a vociferous crowd who were intro- 
duced to Alice as the Tough Hiders. They raised a 
shout on seeing the Blunderboss, and clapped him on 
the back till she thought it would surely break. But 
he appeared to enjoy it hugely, and gave as good as 
he received—if not a little better. Then he marched 
them up to their places in the gallery. ‘“ Reserved for 
my most intimate friends,” as he explained, “ only 
two hundred and fifty of them.” 

Then silence reigned. and the speaker advanced 
to the edge of the Platform: 

“Behold!” he cried. “Behold, my friends, the 
Champion of the Great American Hypocrisy! I 
stand before you as the only real Digressive Candi- 
date. I believe in the Right of the People to Fool 
Themselves—provided they do it by strictly unconsti- 
tutional means. [Toud applause.] 

“The Digressive partv is growing daily in strength. 
At first it was small, due to the general lack of com- 
prehension of three of nv Planks: 
¥ “1, The Ignitiative: Many balked at the Ignitia- 
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LOOKING-GLASS, BY TWO OF THEM 


“2, The Preferendum: It was so difficult to decide 
which J preferred. 

* 3. The Pit-Fall: The Judges objected to that, al- 
though I planned it especially for them. 

* But since I have explained that my Platform is 
self-supporting, and that no one needs understand it 
in order to vote for it, the party has been rapidly 
increasing.” 

At this point, the Rabbit, who had been scurrying 
around among the audience with note-book and pencil, 
interrupted the speaker to whisper in his ear. 

“ What?” said the Boss. “You say the farmers 
have arrived? Very well—” and he turned again to 
his audience. 

“Now as to Agriculture,” he shouted, * I represent 
the interests of the Sower and the Harvester! I will 
support them—provided they support me. I will sup- 
ply them with whatever seeds they may wish to sow, 
whether of sedition or tradition. And with the aid 
of our Official Muck-Rake, I think,” he smiled com- 
placently, “we can sufficiently enrich the soil to 
insure a heavy crop of discontent. I want to boss 
that job! [Cheers.] You can rely on me to make 
mistakes,” he continued, reassuringly, “and the best 
of it is they’ll be my own mistakes—no one can make 
them so well!” 

{Cheers and applause. ] 

* Now as to the Bosses, let us understand first who 
they are—a simple matter, after all. The Bosses are 
those who support the 
other man; those who 
support me are the Ser- 
vants of the People. The 
Bosses are in league with 
the Capitalist to get my 
support away from me. 
That is why I believe in 
Capital Punishment. I 
object to the Bosses 
taking votes away from 
me. I mean to get them 
back—by foul means if 
possible, fair means if 
necessary. 

“To aecept the help 
of Bosses is base, brutal, 
and indecent. But my 
language is always par- 
liamentary. I merely 
throw out this slight al- 
lusion in passing. I am 
so strong a believer in 
fair play that I would 
give even a_ Boss a 
square deal — provided 
he played his cards for 
me.” 

Suddenly darkness fell 
upon the scene, and an 
instant later there was 
a thunderous assault 
upon the great entrance- 
door; it burst open, and 
in rushed a horde of 
demoniac horsemen, their 
animals breathing fire, 
themselves waving 
torches, setting off rock- 
ets, and shouting, “ Long 
live the Boss!” 

All at once the lights 
were again lit, the 
horsemen drew their re- 
volvers from their belts, 

x there was a deafening 
confusion of shots, and in the ensuing lull their leader 
the Blunderboss shouted, “ Cast your ballots!” 

There was much confusion before the result could 
be ascertained. Finally a dead silence fell, and the 
Rabbit, trembling from ear to ear, appeared upon the 
platform and announced. ; 

“Twenty-three votes for the Blunderboss; seven 
hundred and eighty-six votes for—” 

“Silence!” roared the Boss, apparently on the 
verge of apoplexy. But recovering himself at once, 
he addressed his audience with characteristic nobility 
of mien. Smiling his most dazzling smile, he shouted, 
“Friends and Fellow Countrymen, it gives me pro- 
found delight to accept this emphatic evidence of 
your approval. It had been my avowed intention not 
to run for the Ejection, and I need hardly say that 
it is greatly to my surprise that I find myself here. 
But the Popular Demand was Overwhelming, and 
my customary sense of Duty compels me to accept 
the nomination.” 

Alice, who had been struck dumb during his brief 
speech, here regained her voice, and starting to her 
feet, indignantly protested: 

“ But you weren’t nominated at all! It was—” 

To her alarm and dismay, the now riotous mob 
turned upon her; everywhere were threatening 
faces. But worst of all, the Blunderboss, showing his 
teeth like the fangs of a wolf, and growing larger 
and larger until he towered over her like a giant, 
howled at her: 

‘“‘That was when I could make use of you. But 
now I’m through with you. Out of my way!” and 
with a blood-curdling yell, he swung his club above 
her and— 


> 


Alice woke with a ery. 

She opened her eyes and found herself on the grass 
near Grant’s Tomb. Below her on the river the busy 
httle boats were puffing up and down. The City 
seemed peacefully dreaming in the golden haze of 
Indian Summer. The passers-by looked prosperous 
and content. . 

Alice heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

“T’m glad it wasn’t true!” she murmured, 

(Concluded) 
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THE BOY-GIRL THRESHES OUT A BURNING QUESTION WITH THE IDEALIST 


AOR HY, of course, we ought to have 
wes? votes, and we are going to get 
them, too, if we have to fight for- 
, ever!” 

3 The place was a cool drawing- 
room. The speaker was one of those 
Boy-Girls who, with the mannish 
child, are so thoroughly character- 
istic of this our enlightened and 
civilized age. She is destined, I think, to grow into 
@ man-woman,. a blend of the graces of both sexes. 
She is one of the kind that the young men call a good 
all-around sport, a jolly chap; she aspires to polo, 
yet gushes and goo-goos at a baby, will scream at a 
mouse and jump into an aeroplane, will go out hunt- 
ing with you, and suddenly fall a-sighing; in short, 
a Boy-Girl, as I have called her. 

She spoke to a good friend of mine, to whom I go 
for counsels of perfection, an idealist, with a chari- 
table heart and a gift of direct speech. 

“ You will probably get them,” said my friend, “ but 
not by fighting for them. Women will not gain votes 
for women. Their efforts generally have the contrary 
result. Compare London and San Francisco. In Lon- 
don, the smashing of windows, the slapping of secre- 
taries of state, the pinching of prime ministers, the 
hunger strikes at Holloway have not convinced serious 
Englishmen that women are fitted to solve imperial 
problems. If the women who are really desirous of 
gaining votes are wise, they will leave the matter to 
the men. There is a fund of chivalry in the hearts 
of American men, which, if left to work, and not 
wildly and hysterically pushed and pulled, is certain 
to make them give women anything they think women 
ought to have!” 

“Why, I think that is outrageous!” cried the Boy- 
Girl, flushing cherry-red. ‘“ Why, the idea of women 
getting votes because men, in their insufferable con- 
ceit, deign to give them to them, as they give them 
boxes of chocolates and theater tickets! The idea!” 

“ By the way,” softly said the idealist, with con- 
cealed guile; “it is nice to get candy from some one 
one respects and likes, isn’t it?” 

“Why, of course it is!” chirped the Boy-Girl, rap- 
turously; “why, I just adore—” then she suddenly 
checked herself, and my friend smiled. 

“Take my advice.” he said, “if you really want 
votes for women, that is the practical way. Leave 
it to the native chivalry of the men. The women will 
only make a muddle of it. And you know, I think, 
as I said already, that I believe votes for women are 
coming; probably coming very soon. Now, tell me, 
please, what you think will be the result.” 

“ Why,” answered the Boy-Girl, who generally begins 
her sentences in that way, except when she is mak- 
ing a speech on some weighty problem of economics or 
politics, in which case she begins by saying, ‘“ Now—” 
As this was a conversation, not a speech, she on the 
present occasion began, “ Why, everything will be bet- 
ter. To begin with, women will have justice instead 
of being oppressed, as they have been for centuries, 
mere playthings and chattels of men—” 

“ Also their mothers,” gently interrupted my friend; 
“but don’t go on, please, till you have told me just 
what you mean by justice. 

“Why.” said the Boy-Girl, “ justice is, well, it is 
justice of course! It is—” 

“ An equal opportunity for life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” prompted my friend. “ But 
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surely, as far as life and liberty, which means, I 
suppose, security of person and property, go, women 
are already pretty well supplied. So I suppose we 
come down to happiness. Women should have votes, 
because votes will make them happy?” 

“Yes, and everybody else happy, too!” ecstatically 
echoed the Boy-Girl. 

“T have often wondered,” said the idealist, gently 
smiling at the Boy-Girl’s fervor, impervious even to 
satire, ‘““what it is we mean by happiness. And I 
have wondered, oftener still, whether we do not set 
about the pursuit. of it in just the wrong way. Il 
have a fancy that happiness is the health of the soul, 
and that it is to be won, not by rushing wildly in 
pursuit of it, but rather by forgetting all about it, 
and about oneself too, and turning all one’s effort to 
learning and obeying the law of spiritual health.” 

“ Just what exactly do you mean by that?” queried 
the Boy-Girl, genuinely perplexed. 

“I suppose,” answered my friend, “ if happiness be 
the health of the soul, then its laws must be something 
like the laws of bodily health; or, rather, the laws of 
bedily health are something like the laws of spiritual 
health, for I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
spiritual things come first, and that bodily things are 
the shadow of them.” 

“T wonder just what you mean?” said the Boy- 
Girl, doubtingly. ; 

“ When you were at college,” said my friend. with 
sedate patience, “did you study the laws of health?” 

“Why, certainly!” quickly answered the Boy-Girl, 
now back once more on firm ground; “ hygienics and 
eugenics and sanitation and all that. Why, I wrote 
a thesis—” 

“And did not the professor explain,” went on my 
friend, in the same quiet, even tone, “that this is an 
enlightened age?” 

“Sure thing!” said the Boy-Girl. 
get votes for women—” 

“And that, in the dark ages,” my friend headed 
her off, “people did not understand the laws of 
health, and so they had stuffy rooms and unsanitary 
food, and imposible drainage, and tainted water-sup- 
ply, and all kinds of dreadful and horrible things—” 

“Why, the way they pigged along was something 
terrible,” assented the Boy-Girl; ‘“‘ why, in my thesis, 
I said—” 

“And all the while the plain simple truth was, 
that men and women and children sickened and died 
because they were ignoring! and breaking the simple 
laws of health. Now, I have a fancy that, just as we 
turn up our noses at the unhygienic, unsanitary dark 
ages, an age to come, and to come pretty quickly too, 
will look back at us and our ignorant, stuffy age, 
and will say that we strove desperately to be happy, 
and wondered that we were not, while all the time 
we were flagrantly violating the rudimentary laws of 
happiness, and doing things as conspicuously bad, in 
their way, as having a manure-heap under our bed- 
room windows. 

“Happiness,” said my friend, wisely answering the 
soul, not the old Adam, “ happiness is a very wonder- 
ful thing. and comes, I think, from obedience to the 
will of the Father. I have a faney, you know,” he 
went on, not heeding the shocked face of the Boy- 
Girl. who evidently thought that, in discussing the 
works of the Creator, the Creator Himself should never 
be mentioned— “I have a fancy,” went on mty friend, 
“that the Father has a plan for each one of us: for 
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each thing amid all His works, indeed; an ideal pat- 
tern or mold, already formed in His thought; not 
stereotyped, of course, for His thought is always liv- 
ing. but with a defined form for each moment. And 
I fancy that happiness consists, or rather, perhaps I 
should say, happiness is what we feel when, in any 
degree, we are able to follow that pattern. 

My friend ceased. There was a pause. It «was bro- 
ken by the Boy-Girl, who, with evident perplexity. said: 

“Yes, of course, but what has all that to do with 
votes for women?” 

My friend looked at her for a moment, with an 
enigmatical smile, and said: 

“We agreed, did we not, that the sum and goal of 
votes for women is happiness, the general happiness 
of everybody ?” 

“Why, ves!” cried the Boy-Girl, enthusiastically; 
“T didn’t know you would admit that!” 

My friend did not make the point that no admis- 
sion had been made, but went sedately on: 

“Tf, then, general happiness be the aim and goal, 
is it not wise to ask whether that is the best way to 
attain it? Perhaps there is a more excellent way to 
find out what is the plan, the model, the pattern that 
the Father has in His thought for us, and then to 
try, with humble and contrite hearts, to follow the 
pattern to the practical application. I think we may 
be sure that the Father meant men to be manly, women 
to be womanly, and children to be childlike.” 

“ Why, yes, of course!” assented the Boy-Girl, “ but 
I don’t see—” 

“Exactly what I mean by manly and womanly? 
That is, of course, the crux of the question. But I 
suppose there are many qualities every man would 
like to have: courage, to begin with; then honesty, in- 
tegrity, truthfulness. Think of the joy of valor, the 
joy of the lone sentry, slain in the dark, true to his 
duty. And think of the creeping shame of cowardice. 
Much of the trouble of our age is, that men are such 
cowards. 

“ Of course men are horrid,” doubtingly assented the 
Bey-Girl, “ but women—” 

“What is the true ideal of womanliness?” asked my 
friend. “Is it not inspiration? Is it not the power 
to make lovely and lovable whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are holy, whatsoever things 
are noble? By being these things, to make them at- 
tractive to men and to her children also? And, to 
do this, to fulfil her mission, she must forget herself 
in the love of her ideal. Women are meant to pre- 
side over the things o* the soul, as men preside over 
the things of the body, the outer world. Look out of 
the window. What do you see?” 

The Boy-Girl looked. ‘“ Why, houses and streets and 
things,” she said. “ But, why—” 

“Have you ever considered,” my friend went on, 
“that everything that you see, every brick in every 
house, was put there by the hand of a man? And, - 
in the last analysis, it was laid from love of a woman. 
But that is not my point. The streets are straight, 
are they not? the walls perpendicular? That means 
man’s mastery over material law, over natural forces. 
But I am convinced that woman should have the same 
assured mastery over spiritual things and the same 
knowledge of spiritual law. She should lose herself 
in the things of our immortality, building, in the 
divine world, the house not made with hands.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you mean,” said the 
Boy-Girl, “ but votes for women—” 








HOW MONSIEUR GODIN TRIED TO SOCIALIZE HIS STOVE-FOUNDRY AND HAD 
TO USE BENEVOLENT AUTOCRACY TO BRING HIS WORKMEN TO REASON 






S02NE of the most important and 
se) stable co-operative schemes ever 
devised is in operation on the south 
side of the English Channel in the 
small town of Guise, France. Begun 
\ in 1880, it is now thirty-two years 
(AS) old. It has extended and developed, 
Se ap eradually the workmen have be- 

°* come the proprietors, and never has 
it been more flourishing than to-day. The scheme is 
known as the Association of the Familistery. 

Jean Baptiste André Godin, the originator of the 
scheme, was born in the little village of Esqueheries 
in Aisne Department in 1817. He was the son of the 
village blacksmith. When he was eleven he gave up 
school-books to enter his father’s workshop. At 
eighteen he began his journeyman’s tour of France as 
a working blacksmith. He worked the fifteen-hour day 
of the common laborer, slept in verminous holes, ate 
the coarse food with which labor was paid; dirt, dis- 
case, ignorance, degradation, bad pay, wretched condi- 
tions were his lot wherever he went. At the end of 
his tour young Godin vowed that if Fortune favored 
him he would do something great for labor, attempt 
to raise it out of these shameful conditions. The 
familistery is the noble fulfilment of that vow. 

Following his journeyman’s tour, Godin spent two 
years in his father’s shop. Then he decided to special- 
ize on the manufacture of stoves. He married a work- 
man’s daughter, receiving a dowry of $800 from her 
thrifty French parents, and with this capital and 
an equal sum of his own he set up a shop. In 
those days a customer for a stove would come to 
the village blacksmith and instruct him how to make 
it. Sheet-iron was used and hammered into the 
requisite shape. But young Godin was soon teaching 
the customer what he should ask for; he was the first 
man in France to use cast instead of sheet iron. The 
business and his reputation grew so rapidly that in 
1846 he removed to Guise to develop it still further. 

Krom the very first the condition of his employees 
occupied his care. The working-day was diminished to 
fourteen, thirteen, and then twelve hours; a_ sick- 
benefit society was founded, and the fines by which 
discipline was enforced were used to swell its funds. 
Very early he decided that the justness of a wage de- 
pends upon its purchasing power. As the Guise 
tradesmen sold a poor quality at a high figure, he 
started a co-operative store for the men with his own 
money. This store was the first step toward the 
foundation of the scheme as it exists to-day. 

Godin was thoroughly well read in the theories of 
social reconstruction which were put forth in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. It seemed to him that 
custom, convention, law, government were all hostile 
to labor. He turned to America for better things, and 
when Victor Considerant sailed with a band of 
workers to found a labor colony at Reunion, Texas, 
Godin accepted the post of European director of the 
new venture and subscribed $20,000, a third of his 
fortune at the time. Reunion broke up in 1855 amid 
a good deal of dissension, having lasted three years. 
Through it Godin had acquired a profound experience 
of men and things. He concluded that the next 
scheme to benefit labor must be carried out in France. 
at Guise, among his own workmen, under his own 
direction. 

Hlis men lived in unsanitary dwellings and paid a 
high rental fixed by local landlords. He decided to 
luild flats for them at a reasonable price, embodying 
all the latest improvements. Bit by bit he had been 
purchasing land near the foundry. The east wing of 
the flats was first ereeted in 1859, finished and occupied 
two years later; the central building followed and 
was completed in 1865; finally the west wing com- 
picted the series in 1877-80. The whole estate covered 
by the works, familistery, streets, grounds, ete., com- 
prises nearly ninety acres, thirty-five of which are 
The demand was so great that in 1882 
another large building distinct from the main one, the 
Pavillon André Godin, was erected. In all there are 
i87 flats at Guise. housing about 1,600 persons, 

The rents are very moderate. A workman can have 
an excellent two-room flat, a cellar, and strip of land 
for $32 per annum. He is free to use the beautiful 
grounds, can use baths and washhouse, the library and 
theater, send his children to kindergartens and admir- 
able elementary schools at which attendance is com- 
pulsory. 

Godin was a sound business man and got excellent 
value for his money. The east wing has now been 
standing fifty vears, but so thoroughly good are the 
materials. so perfect the workmanship, and the whole 
building is maintained in such admirable order by a 
paid staff of cleaners that it looks quite new. To 
prevent any root of bitterness from springing up, 
every flat is measured and paid for at so much a 
square yard according to the story. Certain flats are 
much desired, and, as there never is an empty one, 
applicants’ names are printed on a large board, with 
the date of application, so that all may know when 
their turn comes. There is no compulsion to live in 
the familistery; but the highest benefits that the 
association assures its members can only be enjoyed 


by those who do. 


open space 


By C. S. Bremner 


Godin’s employees, including the women in_ the 
familistery and stores, had to work conscientiously, 
but they received good wages. All the advantages of 
wealth were theirs save one—assurance that the con- 
ditions would continue when the founder should be 
no more. It was his intention to bequeath to them 
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the works, the familistery, stores, schools, pleasure 
grounds, everything. But he knew that every co-opera- 
tive scheme that had ever been devised, if it were only 
extensive enough to cover the whole of life, had come 
to grief, and that before many years had _ passed. 
Associated in a great enterprise, the workers slack- 
ened effort and initiative. They wanted to take too 
much out of the common stock and put in too little. 
Godin summoned his workers to the theater to help 
him in the drawing-up of suitable plans for perpetu- 
ating the benefits they were receiving. Very few of 
them came to hear what it was about, and hardly any 
had an idea to offer on the subject. He suggested that 
the workers should form themselves into groups, 
group-unions, councils of direction, and general coun- 
cils. The groups were to be numerous rather than 


improved methods of doing the work, to help in the 
work of invention. They were never to criticise indi- 
viduals, and members were to be paid a small sum 
for their attendance. 

The workers looked askance on the scheme; they 
considered there was too much prating of humanity 
about it. Its real aim, they said, was to squeeze 
more work out of them without a corresponding in- 
crease in wage. Heads of departments were opposed 
to the idea that they should receive advice and “ sug- 
gestions ” from the men under them. If these were 
refused, ill feeling might spring up. There was a 
good deal of plain speaking by the master to the men. 
He told his employees he had found nothing but 
selfishness and distrust among them. He pictured 
himself as the Christopher Columbus of a new and 
better world about to arise for labor, while they were 
the timid crew more ready to turn back than go 
forward. Ultimately a certain number of groups were 
formed and functioned for a few months, and then 
this part of the scheme was quietly dropped. 

Godin had been in the habit of paying his men a 
yearly bonus when the balance-sheet was made. Pay- 
ment of this bonus was not made in the year 1877; 
instead the amount was entered on a certificate to 
secure for the worker a title to become a shareholder 
in the firm. Immediately a ery of distrust went up 
among the workers. They had not been willing to 
assist their employer in his efforts to provide for their 
future welfare, and now they resented his proceeding 
without consulting them. 

Godin then summed three of the ablest lawyers in 
France—experts in the relations of labor and capital 
—to aid in evolving a scheme, and after more than 
two years of hard work the statutes of association 
were completed. They number 172, and were so well 
thought out in every detail that the scheme has 
worked for thirty-two years with scarcely any altera- 
tion. Godin died in January, 1888. When his will 
was opened, it was found that he had left the workers 
a fortune of $620,000. This convinced some that all 
the talk about fraternity was not mere vaporing. 
When the first certificate began to be paid off in cash 
in 1894, the conviction was complete that the workers 
had not been cheated and that the certificates meant 
good money, as solid as the former bonus. All new 
certificates are issued to workers only, and by this 
simple device the capital of the association remains in 
their hands. 

More than 2,000 men and women now work for the 
association, which, despite the French passion for 
equality, marks a complete hierarchy of graded labor. 

The statutes reward ability of every kind. The 
director, for instance, has a fixed salary of $3,000 
per annum; his ability has gained for him and the 
association a very substantial addition to that sum. 
A distribution rate is worked out by a long and 
complicated method. Every member has his wages 
counted double to share in this division; every asso- 
ciate’s wage counts as one and a half; every partici- 
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Workmen leaving the Godin stove-foundry at Guise 


large; a worker could choose the one he preferred to 
join and might belong to several. Only about a 
third of the men ever attended the meetings, and 
only a fourth enrolled themselves in groups. One 
or two wrote anonymous letters saying that they dis- 
approved of the scheme. The groups were intended 
to give advice as to the cutting down of expense, pre- 
vention of waste, to suggest uses for by-products, and 
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pant’s as one. Whatever sum accrues is not paid in 
specie, but entered on the worker’s savings certificate. 
He thus saves automatically and the certificate is 
paid off in cash at the end of fourteen years, when 
fresh certificates are issued to the workers. Some 
men have hundreds of dollars standing to their credit. 
In 1910 all members earning $500 per annum had 
$105 entered on their certificates. 
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FOOTBALL ETIQUETTE 


I in the middle of a scrimmage at a critical point in 

the game three men try to step on the nose of a pros- 

trate adversary at the same time, the two lighter 
men must step aside, giving precedence to the heaviest 
player. This will put the victim’s nose beyond the 
reach of further injury. 

Owing to the large number of ladies on the grand- 
stand, players, when kicked in the shins or spiked in 
either ear, must not retort with profane or rude lan- 
guage, but should content themselves with quotations 
from the classics, with which they are supposed to 
be familiar, such as “ O Zeus!” “ Great Cesar,” or, in 
cases of extreme provocation, “ Pallas Athene!” 

In butting your way through the line great care 
must be taken not to push your head through your 
opponent’s vermiform appendix, or to get your hair 
tangled up in his ribs. Either of these acts under 
the rules constitutes a foul play, and is directly out 
of keeping with the well-considered deportment of a 
perfect gentleman. 

When one player finds himself standing in the way 
of an onward-rushing phalanx of two-hundred- 
pounders on a muddy field, he should politely bow to 
the oncoming mass, and lie down before them, fold- 
ing his head under his arms, thereby affording them 
a bridge, as it were, over a damp and slippery spot. 
This will show that the player is a true gentleman. 

It is not de rigueur even under the excitement of 
a rush for a player weighing two hundred and eighty- 
six pounds to seize an opponent weighing under two- 
hundred by the hair and iling him over the side-lines 
into the grand-stand. Such an act is not only dis- 
courteous to your opponent, but might result as well 
in disarranging the hat of a lady visitor who has at- 
tended the game in perfect good faith, which no gentle- 
man would willingly do. 

In kicking a goal no player is ever excused, even 
on the ground of extreme provocation, for intention- 
ally kicking the head of a man holding the ball in- 
stead of the ball itself. Such an act would not only 
be disloyal to a fellow-member of your eleven, but 
would savor of rudeness as well, and give heart to 
those who claim that football is not a gentleman’s 
game. 

lt is not permissible, even in the face of an eleven 
tamed for its “ head-work,” to fill the folds of your 
foctball clothes, fore or aft, with scrap-iron, nor, if 
peradventure you belong to the butting team, to wear 
headgear with a spear-topped point at its apex like 
that on the German army helmet. Either act is rep- 





ASPIRATIONS 


rehensible in that it prevents the game from being 
carried on in that courtly and chivalrous way for 
which it has of late years become famous. 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE 
“I want to see the head of the house,’ 
agent at the door. 
* ¥e’ll have to come back later,” said the new maid. 
“The boss is up-stairs sleepin’ ut off.” 


> said the 


” 


AN OMINOUS DESCRIPTION 
“Ya-aS,” said the farmer, “ye can git to Swattle- 
burrer by this here rud. Keep right on till ye come 
to the sheriff’s haouse at th’ top o’ the hill, then turn 
to the right till ye pass Si Medders’s place—he’s 
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taown-constibull—then ye go on fer haff a mile to 
Bill Widdems’s—Bill’s our pros’cutin’ atterney—after 
passin’ which ye'll see Jestice o’ the Peace Whibley’s 
res’dence loomin’ up ahead on ye—ye can’t miss it— 
it’s got a pink barn in front of it—and then ye turn 
to the left past the Court Haouse with a clock over the 
door, followin’ the road to the big brick buildin’— 
thet’s the jail, an’ ye’ll find Swattleburrer waitin’ fer 
ye with open arms.” 


A NATURAL INQUIRY 
“ HERE’s an item in the paper,” said Jimble, “ say- 
ing that an American denies that he was robbed on 
the Continent.” 
* Really?” said Winkle. 
could have stopped at.” 


“TI wonder what hotels he 


THE PROUD FLY 
THE Fly looked around at her progeny 
As they swarmed up the walls and stairs, 
And proudly smiled, “ Well, it seems to me 
That I am a sort of a Carne-gie, 
For I rank with the million-heirs! 


” 


REFLECTIONS OF A MORALIST 

Ir we remember rightly it was the Prodigal Son 
who began this “ Back To The Farm” movement, al- 
though Adam and Eve are said to have had longings 
in that direction. 

If the man who thinks he is a good talker would 
only take it out in thinking, he might seem less 
thoughtless to thinkers of real thoughts. 

The man who sneers at old maids should bear in 
mind that there is always a lot of the original as 
well as much added flavor to preserved peaches. 

Can a woman drive a nail? Maybe not—but she 
is a corker when it comes to manicuring a bunch of 
them. 

A correspondent of a woman’s journal asks, “ Why 
does a match go out?” Well, generally speaking, we 
should say that a match goes out for much the same 
reason that men do—to cool off. 


RATHER HARSH 
THE famous barytone had been giving his concert, 
and the critic from the country was asked: 
“ How was the timbre of his voice?” 
“ Well,” said the eritic, “ it seemed to me to be full 
of knot-holes.” 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 
“ Wuat a conceited little bump Bingleton is!” said 
Hawkes. “I wonder if he ever gets a glimpse of him- 
self in the glass.” 
“T guess that’s the trouble,” said Jinks. 
ably uses a magnifying-glass.” 


“He prob- 


THE RECURRENT PHASES OF THE SHEEPMAN’S LIFE 


By Will C. Barnes 




















However rough the usage she never utters a sound, but undergoes the ordeal quietly and patiently 


7'T is spring in the West, and all over 
the lambing-grounds the old ewes 
are dropping millions of _ little, 
wobbly-legged creatures that scarcely 
have strength enough to make their 
stumbling way to their mothers’ 
distended udders. ‘ 

* Of all fool things on earth,” once 
said a sheepman, “a _ two-year-old 
ewe with her first lamb is the foolest.” ' 

To her all lambs look alike, and the sense of smell 
is the only way in which she can detect her own. 
Sometimes even this fails her, and the herder plays 
all sorts of tricks on the mother to force her to 
acknowledge her offspring. 

If a ewe loses her lamb a careful herder will deftly 
strip off the skin almost before it is cold, and sew it 
on some unfortunate orphan. The lambless ewe, know- 
ing no way of recognition but by her sense of smell, 
tests the masquerader which the herder shoves under 
her nose, and, finding it satisfactory, allows it to feed. 
Often a foolisli young ewe will refuse to own her off- 
spring; then she is shut in a little pen, so narrow and 
close that she cannot turn to fight off the hungry little 
thing, and it is not long before she surrenders to its 
persistence. 

Where it is possible lambs may also be saved by 
means of cow’s milk. Thus the “ galvanized iron ewe,” 
provided with twenty rubber nipples fastened to as 
many tin tubes opening into a large tub filled with 
warm cow’s milk, saves many an orphan lamb for a 
certain Montana sheepman; while down in Utah a 
certain pet cow is shown in proof of the thesis that 
the old story of cattle and sheep not getting along 
together on the same range has no meaning there. 

The coyote is the 
worst enemy of the 





Most stockmen gladly furnish ammunition and 
guns to herders, and, in addition to the State bounties, 
pay an equal sum for each animal killed. It cost one 
New Mexico sheepman over $1,000 in the year 1910 
for the payment of extra bounties to his herders. 

In Colorado a sheep-herder once dug out a wolf-den 
in which were twelve pups, and later shot the mother 
as she was returning home. The pups were worth 
$10 each and the adult $20, in bounties; and the sheep- 
man doubled the State bounties. Two of the pups 
were raised in camp and as yearlings sold for $35 
each to an Eastern “ zoo.” 

Then, too, the eagle must be reckoned with, and 
there is no valiant Chanticler to warn and protect the 
flock. A dark shadow sweeps over the little scattered 
band, there comes a “ swish ” of wings, a fierce whistle 
as the sharp talons fasten in the curly covering of 
some lamb, and the eagle and its victim go swirling 
skyward. 

Occasionally the eagle finds his talons fast in the 
wool of a lamb too heavy for him to lift. I once knew 
a dog do battle with such an eagle, losing both eyes in 
the fight, but holding on to the great spreading wings 
until the herder killed the bird with clubbed rifle. 

Many a lamb is lost in his infancy through 
stumbling into the open badger and prairie-dog holes 
that yawn like bottomless pits all over some ranges, 
while the ewe wanders on in the band, voicing her 
alarm with loud bleating, but never turning back to 
look for the lost one. 

Quickly the lambs gain strength. ‘The wobbly legs 
get wonderfully straight and firm, the comical tails 
flirt in the air like banners. On moonlight nights they 
will gather by hundreds in one bunch and play like 
school children, keeping up their game until the herder 


comes out from camp and chases them away to their 
mothers. 

In two or three weeks the lambs are placed in a 
corral and with a sharp knife or a small hatchet every 
tail is docked about two or three inches from the 
body. Their ears are marked with their owner’s indi- 
vidual mark—generally the ewes with one mark and 
the wethers with another, so that when separating for 
market it will be easier to select the males. This 
process ended, the bands are made up for the summer 
ranges. 

High into.the mountains the sheep go, up where the 
trees stop, where the nights are cold even in July, 
and the days bright, where the meadows are knee-deep 
in grasses and flowering plants. 

How the lambs do grow and spread out! ‘Their 
mothers must fairly fight to maintain their footing 
when their youngsters come tearing up like crazy 
things, almost lifting them off their feet in their 
quest for some of the rich milk which the green lush 
grass furnishes, 

Poisonous plants often make great holes in the 
prospective profits of the summer. The herder drifts 
the sheep into some open park in the mountains 
glorious with the varicolored flowers of the pretty 
lupines. Sheep love this feed, but at certain times in 
its growth it is as deadly as strychnine. In half a 
day dozens are dead and the alarmed herder hurries 
the rest away from the spot. 

Then “ pile-ups ” and “ smotherings ” cost the sheep- 
man many a hard-earned dollar. Maybe the herd is 
asleep in a corral or pen; something startles them 
and they stampede wildly, and, reaching the fence on 
the opposite side, pile up against it three or four feet 
deep, smothering to death those underneath before the 

herder can come and 
pull the mass apart. 





sheepman. About some 
lambing- camps huge 
cowbells, red lanterns, 
and red and white 
rags are hung on the 
bushes, or on sticks 
set up in the ground. 
These keep waving and 
ringing both day and 
night and may seare 
away some of the 
prowlers. The — soft- 
footed “ bob-eat ” and 
Ivnx,, although not so 
numerous as the c¢o- 
yote, are also ever on 
the watch for fresh 
meat at the  sheep- 
man’s expense. 

Some owners keep 
men who patrol the 
range near the lamb- 
ing-grounds, firing off 


shotguns. Many buy 
dynamite cartridges 
and fireworks, espe- 


cially roekets and 
aerial bombs, whieh 
are fired off at inter- 
vals during the night, 
and huge fires are also 
built at points about 





the lambing - ground. 
All this is done to 





Last summer, in the 
Sawtooth Mountains 
of Idaho, one of An- 
drew Little’s herds was 
grazing on a hill-side 
at the foot of which 
was a_ small arroyo, 
about four feet deep 
and that many wide, 
An inquisitive bear 
suddenly appeared 
upon a_ ledge above. 
One look, and down 
the hill they fled, nor 
stopped when the ar- 
royo was reached, but 
into it went’ the 
leaders, and on top of 
them the rest, till a 
bridge was _ formed, 
across which the others 
went on the bodies of 
their mates. Out of the 
arroyo the herder after- 
ward dragged 146 dead 
sheep. 

Then comes the fall; 
the leaves on the aspens 
and willows turn into 
glorious rainbows. Here 
and there a thin skim 
of ice covers the pools 
of water. The sooner 
the lambs are en route 








scare away predatory 
animals, 


How a Utah sheepman saves his orphan lambs 
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to market the better 
for their owner, 





























The herds drift slowly down into the lower country 
and are trailed toward the shipping-pens, often a 


hundred and fifty miles distant. There the lambs are 
crowded into double-deck cars three hundred or more 
to each car, and—well, lamb chops are good, and the 
American people are eating more and more of them 
every succeeding year. By sunset of the day of separa- 
tion the mothers have ceased to ery for their sons and 
have taken up life again in the old way. 

The ewes are now trailed to the winter ranges on 
the deserts. When the herds were taken to the sum- 
mer ranges it was impossible to take the sheep-wagons 
with them. So they were left behind at some handy 
place and their contents packed on horses or mules. 
Now these wagons are overhauled, the covers repaired, 
wheels greased, bolts and nuts tightened up, supplies 
for the trip loaded into them. And the wagon will be 
both kitchen and parlor from now on. It is so wide 
that the herder’s bed can be laid on a frame that runs 
from one side to the other, with the space under the 
bed for storeroom and cellar. With a kerosene lamp 
swinging from the ridge-pole of the cover and his dogs 
for company, the herder is not half so badly fixed as 
many people imagine, especially since $50 a month 
and board is the average wage paid to first-class 
sheep-herders. 

Very early in the morning the sheep move out from 
the bed ground and begin “feeding, while the herder 
cooks and eats his breakfast and follows them as 
soon as he can. The best herder is the man who does 
not worry the sheep with too much watching and 
dogging. Dogs are the lazy herder’s best friends, and 
many men in the West will not allow herders to use 
dogs with the sheep because of the danger of dogging 
them too much. 

Every herder is supplied with strychnine in small 
bottles. A long-eared jack-rabbit is killed and 
poisoned, or used as a drag to draw the coyotes or 
wolves into a trap. Whether this trick succeeds or 
not is due to the amount of care which the herder 
uses in setting the trap. No bare hands can be used; 
no cigarette stubs or other evidences of human, presence 
may be in evidence if the cunning robber is to be 
caught. 

In using the drag the herder cuts open the rabbit 
and drags its carcase over the range, carrying at the 
same time a tin can from which he occasionally drops 
a “bait” made of a piece of bacon about an inch 
square, inside of which he has concealed a dose of 
strychnine. ‘These baits he takes from the can, with 
a couple of little sticks used as pincers in order to 
avoid the human contact. 

The coyote or bobcat. trotting about thé country, 
runs over this drag and with keen scent follows it 
up. One of the scattered baits attracts his attention 
and the result is a dead coyote. 

The long nights pass rapidly. Inside the snug 
wagon many a Western sheep-herder has gained an 
education through a correspondence course, working 
out his problems under the light from the swinging 
lantern while the winter winds howl about the camp 
and the coyote’s shrill yelping keeps his dogs barking 
‘all night. 

There are days when the storm king is abroad. Out 
of the north comes a blast, the air is filled with flying 
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snow, and the sheep 
drift before it in spite zap : 
of all the herders can 
do. If it be possible 


they are carefully worked 
into the lee of-some hill 
or under the shelter of a 
bunch of trees. 

Failing these they 
drift into a deep wash 
or arroyo under the shel- 
tering banks, finding 
temporary but dangerous 
protection. It is danger- 
ous because the drifting 
snow is likely to cover 
them up and smother the 
sheep as they lie there in 
fancied security. 

Every range has _ its 
tales of such losses dur- 
ing each winter. In the 
winter of 1900 out on 
the Red Desert of Wyo- 
ming a Basco herder and 
two thousand fine ewes 
slept into eternity under 
a snowy covering in such 
a place where he had 
gone for shelter from 














the blizzard. <A _ few 
winters ago in south- 
western Colorado another 
herder, stumbling along 
behind his flock driven before such a storm, found him- 
seif looking down a cliff a hundred feet high over 
which he had almost stepped. 

His woolly charges, blinded by the snow, their 
eyelids frozen together, had walked over the edge 
one after the other, finding death on the rocks 
below. 

In the old days of the open ranges sheepmen fought 
for their feed summer and winter. Now, with the 
Forest Service in control of the National Forest lands, 
practically all the summer range is protected and peace 
reigns there. In the winter ranges, however, there is 
no control or legal authority to designate who shall 
or shall not use them. Thus on these ranges there is 
continual strife. 

Some day the same power which keeps the peace on 
the summer ranges will be invoked to keep it on the 
winter ranges. ‘The sooner the, better if either the 
ranges or the sheep industry is to be saved. 

When the snows melt on the deserts the bands work 
their way toward the shearing-pens. Most sheep are 
now shorn by machinery, but one may still find a 
great many small outfits that shear by hand in the 
old-fashioned way. There is much that is picturesque 
in a hand-shearing outfit. Very early in the morn- 
ing, when it is still dark and chill, the cook starts a 
din on the iron triangle, which brings the whole camp 
to life. 

The sheep-bells tinkle softly as some herd leaves the 
bed ground in search of feed. ‘The burros come hob- 
bling up to the camp, hunting for pieces of bread 

















The coyote is the worst enemy of the sheepman 


Bands are made up for the summer ranges 


thrown out by the cook, and away in the distance a 
band of coyotes sound their shrill yelps, which the dogs 
in camp answer defiantly. 

The sheep which were sheared yesterday are let out 
of the corrals and start toward the range, shivering 
and shaking from the loss of their wholly covering. 
How naked and forlorn freshly shorn sheep do look! 
The paint brands placed on all of them after shearing 
stand out on the clean white backs like beacon lights, 
while the sheared lambs, in addition to losing their 
wool, have received a “ fire brand” on each side of the 
nose or cheek, as well as the paint brand stamped on 
the wool, with a wooden letter or figure dipped in 
red or black paint. 

Breakfast over, the men start for the shearing- 
pens. Each has spent half an hour the night before 
in giving his shears a razor-like edge, using first the 
ordinary grind-stone and then a small oil-stone whieh 
every shearer carries in his pocket. 

A fresh band has been driven in, and in each little 
pen adjoining the shearers’ pen, ten unshorn animals 
are placed. Quickly the shearers seize one by the 
leg, drag it out of the little pen, set it up on its rump, 
and the process is begun. Then one understands the old 
Bible words. ‘as a sheep before her shearer is dumb,” 
for however rough the usage she never utters a sound, 
but undergoes the ordeal quietly and patiently. Even 
when the shears, carelessly used, cut gashes in the 
skin, she makes no vocal protest. 

When the shearer has finished the ten sheep in 
the little pen he calls “tally” and the tally-man 
comes and counts out the shorn sheep and counts 
in a new lot, giving credit to the shearer for the 
number shorn. The tar and fire branding finishes 
the operation. 

As fast as a fleece is taken off it is tied up firmly 
with string, and taken to where, on a huge “ gallows 
frame” the eight-foot-long wool sack is suspended, 
inside of which a man tramps the fleeces down. The 
average sackful weighs between 325 and 350 pounds. 

Some owners have presses in which the wool is 
pressed into more compact bales, but the majority of 
western wool goes to market in the long sacks. 

There is yet one more ordeal for the flock before 
they are ready for the range. This is the dipping 
which must be given them as a cure and preventive 
for scab. 

Scab is the only disease which Western sheep-men 
must meet, and may be kept away only by constant 
watching and dipping. 

The dipping vat is a long narrow trough three or 
four feet deep and about eighteen or twenty inches 
wide. One end opens into a pen in which the sheep 
are placed; the other has a short sloping runway up 
which the sheep climb from the dip into another pen, 
“the dripping-pen.” 

A sheep is thrown into the vat, through which it 
must swim the full length, requiring about a minute 
to make the trip. During the passage, by means of a 
pole with a fork in the end, its head is pushed down 
two or three times beneath the nasty mess, so that 
every inch of its hide is touched by the liquid. 

At the end they clamber out, the most bedraggled, 
sorry-looking things imaginable, stained various colors 
according to the dip used—generally bright yellow 
from the sulphur. Some few are drowned and a few 
die from swallowing the liquid. By the time the last 
sheep has been dipped, the busy sheep-man must be 
preparing for lambing again. The year is over and a 
new one is at hand. The year ends, but, the work of 
the sheep-owner never does. 





Two Philosophies 
By Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


Youtu 


The wings of Love are always wet 
With the tears his lovers weep him; 

Love’s a young: god that will forget 

Howso they strive to keep him, 


has a hundred ways 
A thousand moods for sorrow, 

It has no wisdom of the seers 
That sleeps and waits the morrow. 


for tears, 
Kasily 





The lips of age writhe up to smile, 

moved to 

So little grief is worth the w hile, 
Gray mockery comes after. 


laughter, 


Age laughs above the shadow-show, 
Yet it were fain to borrow 

For one sweet hour, as long ago, 
Youth’s heritage of sorrow, 


@ PQVERE are three things which are 
M7)} bevond philosophy and logic—three 
Sthings which turn mild men _ to 
rage and to the performance of 
heroic deeds. The one is love, the 
YN PO4 other is religion, and the third is 
4 oa fC land. 
SS N\ ML And a thousand dollars’ worth of 
‘ ae “theory is worth exactly. one cent in 
the market-place where practical experience is so 
dearly acquired. 


Since human nature differs very little, whether it 
finds a setting on the top of a London omnibus or on 
a bench in Central Park, or in the dark interior of an 
Isisi hut, this story of K’maka may have interest for 
the student of mankind. 

There was a man of the Isisi people who was a great 
thinker. He thought about things which were beyond 
thought, such as the stars and the storms and time 
which began and ended nowhere. 

Often he would go to the edge of the river and, 
sitting with his chin on his knees, ponder on great 
matters for days at a time. The people of the village 
--it was Akalavi by the ereek—thought, not un- 
naturally, that he was mad; for this young man kept 
himself aloof from the joyous incidents of life, find- 
ing no pleasure in the society of maidens and absent- 
ing himself from the dances and the feasts that make 
up the better side of life on the river. 

K’maka, such was this man’s name, was the son 
of Yoka, the son of N’kema, whose father was a fierce 
fighter in the days of the Great King. And on the dam 
side he went back to Pikisamoko, who was also a 
strong and bloody man, so that there was no hint of 
softness in his pedigree. ‘ Therefore,” said Yoka his 
father, “ he must be mad; and if the matter can be ar- 
ranged without Sandi knowing, we will put out his 
eyes and take him a long way into the forest. There 
he will quickly die from hunger or wild beasts.” 

And all the relations who were bidden to the family 
palaver agreed, because a mad son is an abomination. 
He wanders about the village and, in his wanderings, 
or in the course of his antics, he breaks things, and 
damage for which the family is legally re- 
They talked this matter over for the 
greater part of the night and came to no decision. 
The palaver was resumed the next day, and the elder 
of the family, a very old and a very wise chief from 
another village, gave his decision. “If he is mad,” 
he said, “by all laws and customs he should be de- 
stroved. Now T am a very clever man, as you all know, 
for | have lived for more years than any of you can 
remember, Let me, therefore, test K’maka, lest he be 
not mad at all but only silly—as young men are when 
they come to the marrying age.” 

So they summoned K’maka to the council, and those 
who went in search of him found him 1,ing on a soft 
bank in the forest. He was lying face downward, his 
head in his hands, watching a flower. 

“ K’maka,” said the man who sought 
“what do you do?” 

“IT am learning,” said K’maka, simply, “for this 
weed teaches me many things that I did not know 
before.” 

The other looked down and laughed. 

“It is a weed,” he said, “ bearing no fruit, so, there- 
fore, it is nothing.” 

“It is alive,” said K’maka, not removing his eyes 
from the thing of delicate petals, “and I think it is 
greater than me because it is obedient to the law.” 

“You are evidently mad,” said his cousin with an 
air of finality, “this is very certain.” 

He led him back to the family conference. 

“T found him,” he said, importantly, “looking at 
weeds and saying that they were greater than he.” 

The family looked darkly upon K’maka, and the old 
chief opened the attack. 
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By Edgar Wallace 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 


“ K’maka, it is said that you are mad—there- 
fore I, being the head of the family, have called 
the blood together that we may see whether the 


charge is true. Men say you have strange 
thoughts. Such as the stars being lands afar.” 


“That is true, my father,” said the other. 

“They also say that you think the sun is 
shining at night.” 

“That also 1 think,” said K’maka, “ meaning 
that it shines somewhere. For it is not wise to 
believe that the river is greater than the sun.” 

“I perceive that you are indeed mad,” said 
the old man, calmly, “for in what way do the 
sun and the river meet?” 

“Lord,” said the young man, earnestly, “ be- 
hold the river runs whether it is day or night, 
whether you walk or sleep, whether you see it 
or whether it is unseen. Yet the foolish think 
that if they do not see a thing then that thing 
does not exist. And is the river greater than 
the sun? For if the river runs by night, being 
part of the great Way, shall the sun, which is 
so much mightier and so much more needful to 
the lands, cease to shine?” 

The old chief shook his head. 

“None but a man who is very mad would say 
such a thing as this,” he said, “for does not the 

sun become the moon by night, save on the night when 
it sleeps. And if men sleep, and goats sleep, and even 
women sleep, shall not the sun sleep, creeping into a 
hole in the ground, as I myself have seen it.” 

They dismissed K’maka then and there. It seemed 
useless to talk further. 

He slept in a hut by himself. He was late re- 
turning to his home that night, for he had been 
watching bats in the forest, but when he did he found 
six cousins waiting. They seized him; he offered no 
resistance. 

They bound him hand and foot to a long pole and 


laid him in the bottom of a canoe. Then his six 
cousins got in with him, and paddled swiftly down- 
stream. They were making for the Forest of Devils, 
which is by the Silent River—a backwater into which 
only crocodiles go to lay their eggs, for there are sandy 
shoals which are proper for the purpose. 

At dawn. they stopped, and, lighting a fire, cooked 
their meal. They gave their prisoner some fish and 
manioe. 

“There is a hungry time awaiting you, brother,” 
said one of the cousins, “for we go to make an end 
of you, you being mad.” 

“ Not so mad am I,” said K’maka, calmly, “ but that 
I cannot see your madness.” 

The cousin made no retort, knowing that of all 
forms of lunacy that which recognized madness in 
others was the most hopeless. 

The sun was well up when the canoe continued its 
journey, K’maka lying in the bottom intensely in- 
terested in the frantic plight of two ants who had 
explored the canoe in a spirit of adventure. 

Suddenly the paddles ceased. 

Steaming up-stream, her little hull dazzling white 
from a new coat of paint, her red-and-white deck 
awning plainly to be seen, came the Zaire, and the 
tiny blue ensign of Mr. Commissioner Sanders was 
hanging lazily from the one stub of a mast that the 
vessel boasted. 

“Let us paddle nearer the shore,” said the chief of 
the cousins, “for this is Sandi, and if he sees what 
we carry he will be unkind.” 

They moved warily to give the little steamer a wide 
berth. 

But Sanders of the River, leaning pensively over 
the rail of the forebridge, his big pith helmet tilted 
back to keep the sun from his neck, had seen them. 
Also he had detected concern in the sudden cessation 
of paddling, alarm in the energy with which it was 
resumed, and guilt confessed in the new course. 

His fingers beckoned 
the steersman, and the 
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. helm went over to port. 
The Zaire swung across 
to intercept the canoe. 

“This man,” said 
the exasperated chief 
cousin, “has eyes like 
the okapi, which sees 
its enemy through 
trees.” 

He stopped paddling 
and awaited the pa- 
laver. ‘ 

“What is this, Sam- 
bili?” asked Sanders, 
as the steamer came up 
and a boat-hook cap- 
tured the tiny craft. 

Sanders leaned over 
the side rail and ad- 
dressed the cousin by 
name. 

“Lord,” said Sam- 
bili, “I will not lie to 
you; this man is my 
cousin and is mad; 
therefore we take him 
to a witch doctor who 
is famous in such mat- 
ters.” 

Sanders nodded and 
flicked the white ash of 
his cheroot into- the 
water. 

“T know the river 
better than any man, 
yet I do not know of 
such a doctor,” he said. 
“Also I have heard 
that many mad people 
have been taken to the 
Forest of Devils and 
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have met a_ doctor 
whom they have not 
seen. And his name 
is Iwa, which means 
Death.” 

Two of his houssas 
hauled the trussed 


man aboard. 

“Release him,” said 
Sanders. 

“Lord,” said the 
cousin in agitation, 
“he is very mad and 
very fierce.” 

“JT also am fierce,” 


said Sanders, “and 
men say that I am 
mad, yet I am_ not 


bound to a pole.” 
Released from his 








K’maka busied himself with mundane affairs 
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bondage, K’maka stocd 
up, rubbing his limbs. 





























“ They tell me you are mad, K’maka,” said Sanders. 

K’maka smiled, which was a bad sign, for native 
men, far gone in sleeping sickness and touching the 
verge of madness, often smile in this way. Sanders 
watched him curiously. 

“Master,” said K’maka, “these cousins of 
think I am mad because I think.” 

“What manner of things do you think, K’maka?” 
asked Sanders, gently. The other hesitated. 

* Lord, I fear to say lest you, too, should believe in 
my madness.” 

“Speak,” said Sanders, “and have no fear, for I 
am as your father and your king, being placed here to 
rule you by a man who is very high in the council of 
kings.” 

K’maka drew a long breath. 

“JT think of life,’ he said, “and of the stars, of 
why men do certain acts. I think of rivers. Lord,” 
he asked, “ why does a stone thrown into still water 
make little ripples in true circles widening, widening 
until the waves reach beyond sight?” 

Sanders looked at him narrowly. He had heard of 
this thinker. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Lord, this also I think,” said K’maka, encouraged, 
“that I am nothing, that all this is nothing”; he 
waved his hand to the white hot world, “ that you our 
lord are nothing.” 

“This is a shameful thing to say,” said the chief 
cousin, shocked, “and proves beyond doubt that he is 
mad.” 

“Why am I nothing, K’maka!” asked Sanders, 
quietly. 

“Lord,” said the man, gravely, “that which is not 
always is nothing.” 

“Hear him!” appealed Sambili in despair—* hear 
this madman, Oh ko ko! Now, K’maka, you have 
shown your madness to our lord beyond doubt.” 

He waited for Sanders to summon the Man of Irons 
to shackle K’maka to the deck. Instead, Sanders was 
leaning against the rail, his head sunk in thought. 

“ K’maka,” he said at last, “it appears to me that 
you are a strange man; yet you are not mad, but 
wiser than any black man I have seen. Now you are 
so wise that if I leave you with your brethren they 
will surely kill you, for stupid men hate the learned, 
and it seems to me that vou have too much learning.” 

He gave orders that K’maka should be housed with 
the crew. 

As for the cousins, he turned them into their canoe. 

“Go in peace,” he said, “for you have rid yourself 
of your ‘madman’ and have saved yourself a hanging 
—I will have no putting out of eyes in this land.” 

Sanders had no man handy to whom he might speak 
of the Thinker, for his two subordinates were down 
with fever and on leave at the coast. He was inclined 
toward experiments. Bosambo of Monrovia had been 
an experiment and a most successful one. Just now 
Bosambo was being a nuisance, as witness this journey 
which Sanders was making. 

Contiguous to the land of the Ochori was a narrow 
strip of territory which acted as a tiny buffer state 
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between the Ochori and the Isisi. It occupied a 
peculiar position, inasmuch as though completely 


unimportant, it was desired by both the Ochori and 
the Isisi, and had at various times been absorbed by 
both, only to be ruthlessly restored to its neutrality 
by the iron hand of Sanders. There was no reason in 
the world why both nations should not have free 
access and passage through the Lombobo—as it was 
called—and a wise chief would have so ordered things 
that while Ochori man and Isisi moved in and through 
it, neither nation should claim the right to lordship. 

This chief Sanders had been long in finding. 

He had appointed many. 

Kombanava the N’gombi, who sold his kingship to 
the Isisi for a thousand rods and twenty bags of salt; 
Olambo of Akasava, who had hardly been installed 
before he bartered away his rights to Bosambo of the 
Ochori; N’nabu the coast man, Tibini the lesser Isisi 
man—a whole string of little chiefs of Lombobo had 
come and gone. 

Sanders thought of these, sitting under the awning 
of the bridge, as the Zaire drove through the black 
yellow waters of the Big River. 

He was very patient, and his was the patience of 
vears. He was not discouraged, though the bitterness 
of a recent failure still rankled. For he had placed 
one Sakadamo in the seat of chiefship, and he had 
known Sakadamo for years. 

Yet, once Sanders was out of sight, the mild Saka- 
damo, stiff with pride, had gathered his fighting men 
and had led them with fine impartiality against Ochori 
and Isisi, and in the end had sold the country to both. 

For which offense Sakadamo was at the moment 
working out a sentence of two years’ labor in the Vil- 
lage of Lrons, and Lombobo was chiefless. 

Sanders smoked two cigars over the matter, then he 
sent for K’maka the Thinker. 

They brought him, a tall young man inclined to 
thinness. Sanders took him in from the broad crown 
of his woolly head to the big feet which ended his 
thin legs. He had nobbly knees and the skin cloak 
which partially covered him revealed the same tendency 
to thinness. 

Sanders put his age at nineteen, which was prob- 
ably an accurate estimate. 

“ K’maka,” he said after his survey, “such a man as 
you it is not usual to meet, nor have I met your like. 
Now I know you to be a man above ambition, above 
hates, and understanding large matters of life.” 

“Lord, I am one who thinks, and I myself do not 
know whether my thoughts be mad thoughts, or 
whether they are high above the common thoughts 
of men.” 

“Take to yourself the pleasure of knowing that you 
are not mad,” said Sanders, drily, “Surely I believe 
this, and, to give you a sign of my faith, I am for 
making you chief of Lombobo, standing in my -place, 
giving and taking justice and laying over the fiery 
spirit of your people the waters of your wisdom.” 

“Lord, I will do as you wish,” said K’maka. 

And so it came about that at a great palaver at 
which the head men and lesser directors of the people 
were assembled Sanders made the Thinker paramount 
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chief and lord of the Lombobo tribe, hanging about 
his neck the steel chain and medal of his rank and 
office. To a separate palaver Bosambo.and the king 
of the Isisi were summoned and plain words were 
spoken. 

After the Isisi had departed, Sanders took the young 
chief a journey to the very edge of his new domain, 
and with them went Bosambo. 

In a clearing on the very border, and by the side 
of the path which connected the two little countries, 
grew a great gum-tree, and here the party halted. 

* Bosambo and K’maka,” said Sanders, “this tree 
shall mark which is Ochori and. which is Lombobo. 
or all that is on one side belongs to one, and all 
that is on the other belongs to the other.” ‘ 

They looked at the tree, the two chiefs; they re- 
garded it long and attentively. 

“ Lord,” said Bosambo at length, “ your meaning is 
clear, yet in whese country does this tree stand?” 

It was a question worthy of Bosambo. 

“That half which faces the Ochori is in the Ochori 
country, that half which faces Lombobo is in the 
Lombobo country,” said Sanders. 

One last warning he gave to K’maka. 


village by the river, “ who is wiser than all other men; 
so wise that we cannot understand him.” 

K’maka busied himself with mundane affairs. He 
even took a wife. Also he allowed free passage to Isisi 
and Ochori alike. Both nations sent him presents, 
which he accepted. On the third day of his chieftain- 
ship his head men had come to tell him that the 
Ochori were fishing in Lembobo waters, and that the 
isisi were hunting in the Lombobo forests. 

“Let this be,” said K’maka, “for the forests and 
the rivers are for all, and there are no boundaries to 
necessity. For this is not my land nor my river, nor 
is it yours, being rather for all men who find therein 
certain requirements.” 

This was as Sanders required, and when the news 
came to the commissioner, as it did, he was pleased. 

Then an evil gossip brought to K’maka stories of 
his girl wife who was attractive. 

“T am no man to set a fence about desire,” said 
K’maka, “nor shall man or woman in this my land be 
enslaved by custom.” 

Two months passed smocthly. K’maka grew in in- 
fluence daily, his crowning achievement being a judg- 
ment which took nine days to deliver. 

















“One half is yours,” said Bosambo, “and, behold, I cut down that half which is mine.” 


“To Ochori and to Isisi,” he said, “ you will give 
communiom and freedom of trade; you shall hinder 
none, nor help any at the expense of the other. You 
shall be wise and large.” 

“Lord, I will do this,’ said K’maka, nodding his 
head, “for the things that grow and perish are noth- 
ing, and only the spirits of men endure.” 

With which wise saying in his ears, Sanders took 
his departure, happy in the belief that Providence had 
sent him at last a solution of the buffer-state problem. 

It is placed on record that K’maka began his rule 
with wisdom. The Lombobo people, used by now to 
strange chiefs, did their best to help him to destruction. 
They brought forward litigation for his judgment— 
litigation which would have taxed the sagacity of a 
supreme court or the judicial committee or the privy 
council. 

As for instance: If a man buys a wife, paying for 
her with two bags of salt, and she be a vixen and 
moreover undesirable from many points of view, how 
shall he recover the price he paid for her, when the 
salt has been capsized out of his own canoe, rowed by 
two of his own paddlers and two of his father-in-law’s 
paddlers? 

Also: A man has borrowed a neighbor’s spears to 
go hunting and has invariably paid for the loan by a 
proportion of the kill. One day he went hunting with 
a defective spear and became lamed by a leopard. Can 
he claim compensation because the spear was a bad one, 
if the lender can prove that its defective condition is 
due to the carelessness of a mutual cousin? 

These were two of the problems they propounded, 
sitting in a solemn circle at palaver, and the Thinker 
judged at length. He was four days delivering his 
judgment in the first case. His people sat spellbound, 
hypnotized by words. They did. not understand his 
philosophy, they could not follow his reasoning, they 
were altogether fogged as to whether he decided upon 
the one side or the other, and at the end, when he 
raised his two hands according to custom and said, 
“The palaver is finished,” they went away pleasantly 
confounded. 

“We have a chief,” said the head man of the fishing 
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Then a head man came with a plaint against the 
Ochori. 

“Lord, they cut wood in the Lombobo country and 
earry it to their city,” he said. 

“The wood is free to all,” said K’maka. 

He sat on the little carved stool in the center of the 
half-moon of huts which constituted his administra- 
tive headquarters. 

“Yet,” he went on, “since this is my land and the 
people my people, and since I have been set to guard 
them, it is a shameful thing that robbers should spoil 
this land.” 

A fortnight after this a party of Ochori hunters 
came into the Lombobo country hot on the trail of an 
elephant. K’maka sent a regiment to seize them and 
impound the elephant. 

“For this I say,” said he to his captives, “and my 
words are of such wisdom that even Sandi bows be- 
fore them. That which is on one side of a certain 
tree on the Ochori road is mine, and what is on the 
other side is your master’s.” 

“Lord,” said the chief huntsman, “ it was a palaver 
that there should be free hunting in your land.” 

“ And free fishing,” said K’maka, with savage sar- 
casm, “and free wood-cutting by Death! And that 
thief, your master, would spoil my beautiful land, 
sucking it dry, and make mock of me, a chief of a 
thousand spears! Go back to Bosambo, and summon 
him to meet me by the gum-tree on the road.” 

The empty-handed huntsmen returned home to meet 
with the wrath of their lord. 

Bosambo swore in Karo, in Arabic, in Bomongo, in 
Swaheli, and in English, calling K’maka a “damn 
black nigger” and casting reflections upon his 
parentage. 

At an appointed time the two chiefs met, K’maka 
being late in arriving. 

“Lord Bosambo,” said he, speaking from a place 
which was on the Lombobo side of the gum-tree, “I 
have shame in my heart that I did not come at the 
hour. But I have a wife who had a lover, putting 
shame on me, and this day I killed her and him 
according to the law.” 





“These things happen,” said Bosambo. ‘“ Now have 
I come to you, K’maka the Thinker, because of a cer- 
tain strange occurrence which has come to my ears. 
It is said that you have forbidden the Ochori to hunt 
or chop wood in your territory.” 

“That is true,” said K’maka, * for the land this side 
of the gum-tree is mine, and I am chief of the country 
as far as your eye sees.” 

“The land is for all,” 
unction. 

“The world is for all,” corrected the Thinker, “ yet 


said Bosambo, with some 
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“It is my tree!” roared K’maka, and reached be- 
hind him for a throwing spear. 

“One half, is yours,” said Bosambo, chopping 
steadily, yet with an eye to danger, “and, behold, I 
cut down that half which is mine. And if by your 
wisdom you keep your half standing, then you are a 
prince among thinkers.” 

He continued cutting whilst K’maka watched, boil- 
ing with rage. 

“If you continue in your evil practice, 
‘what shall prevent the tree falling?” 


” 


he said, 





‘‘White man,” said K’maka, haughtily, 


rabbits do not nest in trees, or eagles burrow in the 
earth. Each kind lives in the place appointed, and 
it was appointed the Ochori should live on the one 
side and the Lombobo on the other.” 

Bosambo was aroused. 

t seems that you are an avaricious dog,” he said; 
“and if I chop wood to the edge of my country, behold 
I begin.” 

He called for an ax, and they brought him one, thin 
of blade and very sharp. 
He struck twice at the tree. 


* Bosambo,” said K’maka, quivering with rage, 
“what do you do?” 
* Dispenser of justice,’ mocked Bosambo, “ former 


of fat words, talking fish, and breeder of wisdom as a 
dirty hut breeds vermin, since you ask me, I go to cut 
my tree.” 


“I do not speak with servants” 


“Nothing,” said Bosambo, significantly, “for the 
nights of wind are coming—and the wind blows toward 
the Ochori: and, behold, when the tree falls it shall 
belong to—” 

K’maka drew back his hand swiftly and threw his 
spear. 

“They are in that clump of bush,” said Sanders. 

His face was reeking wet and there was a thin 
trickle of blood on his face. 

“Tl put a couple of shells into ’em,” said the houssa 
captain; “these Lombobo people fight fairly well.” 

Sanders said nothing. He bared his white teeth 
in a smile—but he was not really amused. 

* Ahmet,” said the houssa captain kneeling on the 
deck and keeping his field-glasses fixed on the little 
patch of wood that hid the enemy, “as you love the 





faith and hate all Kaffirs, do not drop your shelkshort 
again or I will beat you on the feet.” 

‘Lord, the light is bad,” said the gunner. He 
brought the muzzle of the gun a ‘little higher and 
fired. 

This time the shell fell true. Over the trees a white 
ball of smoke came into existence, and they heard the 
“krock ” of its shell as it burst. 

The houssa captain rose and 
Sanders stood. 

* Exactly what is all the bother about?” he asked. 

Sanders said nothing for a while. 

“ Bosambo had something to do with it,” he said, 
“yet the rascal was only acting according to his 
rights. K’maka is raising Cain. He has fought the 
Isisi and raided their territory; he has pushed back 
the Ochori to the edge of their city—they had to fight 
like the devil to save it. K’maka has proclaimed him- 
self King of the Ochori, the Isisi, and the Lombobo, 
and has sent to the Akasava and the N’gombi to bring 
him presents and do homage.” 

His voice choked; then the humor of it appealed 
to him and he laughed. 

He went ashore with the houssas and led the section 
which stormed the last stockade. 

Revolver in hand, he raced across the little clearing, 
the houssas with fixed bayonets flanking him. 

K’maka, surrounded by the remnant of his captains, 
made a fierce resistance, but it was futile. 

Suddenly his men flung down their spears and bolted. 

“Take that man!” 

A group of houssas flung themselves upon the 
struggling philosopher and bore him down. 

They brought him, bleeding but defiant, before 
Sanders, and for the space of two minutes they looked 
at each other. 

* K’maka,” said Sanders at length, “ you have done 
a terrible thing, for you have brought war to this land 
by your arrogance and pride.” 

“White man,” said K’maka, haughtily, “I am a 
king and the master of these countries—I do not 
speak with servants. Therefore, O little man, bring 
me before your king that we may speak, equal to 
equal.” 

Sanders said nothing, then— 

“Catch him!” he said, quickly. 

For K’maka went suddenly limp, his knees gave 
way, and he slid down to the earth. 

He was wounded to death, as Sanders saw when he 
examined him. 

They carried the man to the shade of a tree, and 
Sanders sat by him, 

The man looked up at the commissioner. 

“Lord,” he said, faintly, “I think I go beyond 
your punishment.” 

“That is true, K’maka,” said Sanders, softly, “ and 
I could have wished you had gone before you brought 
all this sorrow to the Lombobo people.” 

K’maka shook his head. 

“This is the Way,” he said, drowsily, “for the 
living things prey upon the living things, birds upon 
insects, leopards upon birds, men upon leopards, and 
since there is naught greater than man, then man’ 
preys upon himself. This is ordained—” 

They gave him water,and he opened his eyes again. 

“Lord,” he said, and now he spoke with difficulty, 
“T have discovered in my thinking the greatest truth 
in the world.” 

A strange light came to his eyes, they danced eagerly 
with the greatness of his discovery. 

* All your wise men do not know this,” he whis- 
pered. “ Death is—” 

Sanders waited, but K’maka the Thinker carried his 
secret with him to the land of sleep. 


walked to where 
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Correspondence 
(Continued from page 6) 


Morse and her sons are entitled to be let alone. They 
have shown a fine spirit all the way through. 

I do not agree with all the policies that you advo- 
cate, but I always read with a great deal of interest 
your editorials. l an, sir, 

F, B. Sire. 


IMPRESSIONS OF WILSON 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., September 10, 1012. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—I have received the five volumes of Wilson’s 
History of the American People, and. take pleasure in 
banding you herewith check to cover September and 
October payments due thereon. 

I feel constrained to digress a little from the beaten 
path of business, and give my impressions of Wilson 
as a man, 

] first knew him (by sight) when he was elevated 
to the presidency of Princeton, and | then wondered 
what sort of a scholar could be behind such a homely 
{not to say ugly) face. 

I next noticed him when he was snatched from the 
quiet pursuits of the schoolman and pitched into the 
very hotbed of rotten politics, and was amazed at the 
political sagacity he there displayed. 

During the past winter I stood in a crowded legis- 
iative ‘hall for seventy-five minutes and heard him 
hammer his merciless logic of current events into the 
faces of the full combined Democratic and Republican 
snembership of both Houses, and was charmed by his 
cloquence and fair-mindedness. 

Then in my mind’s eye I saw him in the Baltimore 
convention, when the bosses were doing their utmost to 
defeat the popular will, and from his strength there 
shown was led to feel that if he became President of 
these United States his strength of character and high- 
minded patriotism would serve to check current polit- 
ical events, and it would be shown that popular gov- 
ernment here was not q thing of the past. 

Lastly, I have foilowed him closely through almost 
the whole of his unrivaled History and cannot ex- 
press my delight found in the reading of it. 

I am, sir, 
Joun S. STRAHORN. 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO DELEGATES 
TALLAHASSEE, FLa., September 10, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Your able articles in HARPER’sS are much appre- 
ciated by our native Southerners. We are very much 
amused when we read the speeches of Roosevelt chal- 
ienging the honesty of Taft’s nomination, because of 
alleged frauds in choosing the Florida and other South- 
crn delegates to the Republican National Convention. 
It is within the knowledge of practically all Florida 
people that the negro delegates and white delegates to 
the Republican conyention of 1912 were selected by, the 
Florida Republican machine, and they were practically 
the same men that were lined up by Roosevelt for 
Roosevelt in 1904, and the same that Roosevelt lined 
up for Taft in 1908.. As an old darky expressed it— 

Dis de God's. truff.” 

The Republican party in Flor ida now consists, and 
ever has since the Civil War, of Northern-born office- 
holders and a few inferior-class negroes, who, how- 
ever, have long ago become skeptical about the ‘“ forty 
acres of land and a mule.” We have become accus- 
tomed to seeing every post-ollice paying a salary occu- 
pied by Republicans, some of whom are foreigners 
recently naturalized and appointed. 

It was more than ridiculous for Colonel Roosevelt 
to kick our Southern negro out of his convention at 
Chicago, for was it not he that invited the best South- 
ern negro we had to dine with his family at the 
White House? I may divert here by adding ‘that this 
one act of the great Jeader “battling for the Lord,” 
while no harm within itself, cost the South many out- 
rages and untold trouble among the lower class of 
whites and negroes. 

Roosevelt will never divert’ many Southern votes by 
suddenly changing his coat of many colors and feigning 
at this late day a friendship for the white party of the 
South, who he now says “ have always shown a deeper 
triendship for the colored neighbor.’ 

A most disgusting freak of the Roosevelt conven- 
tion in the judgment of our people was the great noise 
that * Moosers ” made over, it is said, one of our old 
Confederate soldiers—* Colonel Lloyd of: Florida,” the 
Roosevelt political organ, the Outlook, calls him. 
They enticed him to let them have him make a speech 
surrendering the white Democrats of the-South. It 
may be that this “ Colonel Lloyd of Florida” is a most 
admirable citizen; however, a general search of the 
roll of Confederate soldiers of this State, and a general 
inquiry of people from nearly every. section of the 
State, has failed to reveal that he has ever been either 
“a prominent soldier ” or “‘a prominent Democrat.” 

In Roosevelt’s article in the Outlook he says: “ Our 
hope is that under the lead of practical, competent, 
high-minded white men we shall in the end everywhere 
see the right of free political expression secured to the 
negro who shows that he possesses the intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and self-respect which justify such right of 
political expression in his white neighbor.” The South- 
crn Democrat is willing to make the same date on the 
same conditions and always has. But the Southern 
Democrat will never take the advice of Roosevelt, for 
he was President for nearly eight years and yet he 
never practised nor preached this new doctrine, neither 
has any other Republican. Near the close of Roose- 
velt’s last term, heoagh a letter to the chairman of 
the Republican party of Florida, he lined up this same 
element he now vilifies and puts the boot to at his 
convention. These are the same negroes he now de- 
scribes thus: “There have usually been a number of 
negro delegatés from the South—largely men of bad 
character, almost openly venal—and none from the 
North.” It is well to note that the Democrats of the 
South have never undertaken to dictate what the status 
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of our colored people shal] be in the North, socially or 
politically. We wish as much could be said of our 
Republican friends. 
T am, sir, 
CHARLES O, ANDREWS. 


THE TERM OF A PRESIDENT 
Rocuester, N. Y., October 1, 1972. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—In your extremely interesting article on “ ‘The 
Political Situation,” published in the. September North 
American Review, you state that President Tart’s 
term will end at midnight, March 3, 1913. Is there 
any constitutional or statutory authority for this 
statement? 

It is generally believed that a new President’s term 
hegins at noon on the 4th of March, when he is in- 
augurated and takes the oath of office, and that the 
outgoing President’s term expires at that time. But 
if the outgoing President’s term ends at midnight on 
the 8d of March, then we apparently have these re- 
sults: (1) The term is twelve hours less than four 
years; (2) The country is without a President during 
that period of twelve hours. 

It seems to the writer that the points here raised 
are worthy of treatment by you in either HARPER’s 
WEEKLY or The Vorth American Review, 

I an, sir, 
MONROE. 


The fundamental act relating to the term of the 

President and Vice-President is that of March 1, 
1792. Section 12 provides— 
That the term of four years for which a President and_Vice- 
President shall be elected shall in all eases commence on the fourth 
day of March next succeeding the day on which the votes of the 
electors shall have been given. 

Section 10, which specifies the procedure in case the 
offices of both President and Vice-President become 
vacant, providing for such a contingency as might 
arise from a change of date or of duration of term, 
defines the method “ if the term for which the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President last in office were elected shall 
not expire on the third day of March next ensuing.” 

No such change having been made, the term of a 
President does expire at “midnight of March 3d, and 
the term of his successor begins simultaneously and 
expires at midnight of March 3d four years later. 

It makes no difference when a President takes the 
oath of office. Although March 4, 1789, was set for the 
inauguration of George Washington, he did not take the 
oath until April 30, 1789.. At the time of Hayes’s 
election the fourth day of March came on a Sunday, 
so he privately took the oath of office on Sunday, 
March 4th, and then was publicly inaugurated on 
March 5th. 

A chosen President cannot “enter on the execution 
of his office” until he has taken the oath, but he may, 
if he sees fit, and doubtless would in case of stress, 
take the oath a fraction of a second after midnight of 
March 3d, or at anv moment thereafter. Meanwhile, 
the country is never without a Chief Executive. Under 
the Succession Act, the Secretary of State, whose 
oficial life is indeterminate, is empowered to act be- 
tween midnight of March 3d and the moment when 
the new President sees fit to take the oath of office.— 
EpiTor. 


SUNDAY- MATL ae 
Cincinnati, O., September 14, 1042. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Referring to your editorial on Sunday mail, 
I think you gave the matter no real thought or investi- 
gation. W hat you say sounds as if you ex ‘pressed | your 
own opinion from a new spaper point of view without 
in the least looking into the merits of the matter. 
let me give you a concrete example. 

Here in. Cincinnati it was long the fashion for busi- 
ness men to go to the post-office Sunday mornings, 
get their mail, and then spend an hour or two in 
their counting-rooms opening and sorting it. This 
was work that belonged strictly to Monday. Nothing 
was gained or lost. by this useless Sunday labor. 
When*the heads of the business took to getting the 
Sunday mail, the clerks soon formed the habit of 
coming to the office to See if there was anything excit- 
ing in the correspondence. As a result business went 
on seven days in the week, and Sunday lost its distinc- 
tive features of absolute change from the ordinary 
week-day occupations. This isthe danger: If the facili- 
ties are offered for doing business or thinking of busi- 
ness or preparing for business on Sunday, then business 
will prevail and Sunday as a day of rest or recreation 
or religious quiet will be gone. As a business man, 
having long observed the mischief the Sunday mails 
have done; I heartily commend Mr. Mann for stopping 
them.- I feel sure that when you become used to 
getting along without them you will wonder why 
you ever thought them a good thing. It is not a 
matter of a few postal clerks, not at all—it is a 
matter of saving Sunday to the public. 

I an, sir, 
JAMES A. GREEN. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT 
NortH ANDOVER, MAss., October 1, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am one of the many who have read with 
interest. your view of the possibilities of the Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential situation in the event 
of a failure of the Electoral College to make a choice. 
Without disagreeing with the general conclusions 
drawn, it occurs to me that the Constitution has 
been misread in one particular. 

In case the Electoral College fails to elect a Presi- 
dent and the Lower House also fails to name that 
officer in accordance with its right in such contingency, 
then, as provided in the first paragraph of Article 
NII. of the Constitution, “the Vice-President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President.” I under- 
stand your assumption to be that the Vice-President 
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now in office would, in the contingency stated, be 
called upon to serve for the four years ensuing from 
March 4, 1913. But would it not rather be the Vice- 
President-elect, if any, who by the terms of Article 
XII. would be entitled to act as President? . 

The following is the course events may possibly 
take: The Electoral College will make no choice. The 
House of. Representatives may fail to elect a Presi- 
dent. Then, if the Senate does elect a Vice-Presi- 
dent, he will be called upon to serve as President 
during the next four years. If, however, the Senate 
alse fails to elect. the office of President will devolve 
upon the Secretary of State or other Cabinet officer 
holding office March 4, 1913, as provided by the Act 
of 1886, and a new election for President will be 
called. In no contingeney will the incumbent of the 
Vice-Presidency, by virtue solely of his present. office, 
oceupy the Presidential chair. 

I am, sir, 
ArTHUR P. CHICKERING. : 


Quite so. The Vice-President succeeding: world he 
the Vice-President chosen by the present Seritte:from 
“the two highest on the list” in the Electoral College. 
We fail to see how our language could be interpreted 
in any other way; but you never can tell.—EDITor. , 


THE HERMIT ON EDUCATION 
CLEVELAND, O., October 9, 101e.. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—The hermit, in his excellent talk on education 
in the current HarPer’s WEEKLY, certainly shows that 
he possesses the rare “ faculty of seeing things as they 
veally are.” Which is an old-time definition of com- 
mon sense. : 

When the giant oak was a tender plant it could 
have been warped by a dewdrop. The proper starting- 
place to reform college; men and women is in the 
primary and grammar schools. The restlessness and 
lack of continued voluntary attention in those grades 
cannot lead to good results in later years. What 
Plato refers to as the divine art of arousing the dull 
and sleepy brain with arithmetic is out of fashion 
in the lower grades. Good teaching in arithmetic is 
first-class mental discipline. 

Since the “sound method ” of teaching reading was 
introduced many teachers have considered whether the 
good results have been so general among the children 
as when they were taught from the beginning to spell 
the words and pronounce the syllables.. A surprisingly 
large number of the successful school-children are as- 
sisted at home by the parents, by older brothers and 
sisters, or by private teachers. The help given them 
in arithmetic is often detrimental to their progress. 
This lack of good teaching in arithmetic and reading 
partly explains why so many children are in classes 
too low for them. 

Those who have been so fortunate as to sit under 
the inspiration of good teaching—and there is nothing 
more uplifting—realize the value of it and deplore the 
fact that it too is becoming a lost art. 

The hermit is right. Education ought to have a 
good effect on us. * Junius ” says in his Letters: 

“But neither should I think the most “exalted 
faculties of the human mind a gift worthy of the 
divinity, nor any assistance in the improvement of 
them a subject ‘of gratitude to my fellow-creatures. 
if I were not satisfied that really to inform the under- 
standing corrects and enlarges the heart.” 

I am, sir, 
ETTaA GRIFFITH. 


CANNERS AND BENZOATE OF SODA 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY, BEL AIR, MD., September 26, rg#2. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The attention of this office has been called toa 
cartoon which appeared in HARrPER’s WEEKLY in. its 
issue of September 14th, in which Dr. Wiley is- cari- 
eatured, and back of it a reference to canned foods 
which we feel is unfair to both the ‘manufacturer and 
the consumer. 

From inference you seem to have the impression that 
the canner uses benzoate of soda in the preparation 
of his product. This impression is incorrect and Dr. 
Wiley will so tell you if you will address a communica- 
tion to him. Our industry was one of the first food 
organizations to ask for the passage of the present 
pure-food law. Since that time at every annual con- 
vention we have reatlirmed our opposition to the use 
of chemical preservatives of any kind, and this action 
has brought numerous protests from those food manu- 
facturers who favor the same. 

It seems unfortunate that with this record our 
products should be caricatured with the skull and 
cress-bones and * Beware,” by any journal, especially 
one as intelligent as yours. The only preservative 
canners use is intense heat sterilization, which effectu- 
ally kills all germs and spores and prevents decomposi- 
tion so long as the outside air is excluded. 

We know the reputation of your paper for being 
entirely fair, and feel sure that after you have verified 
the statements in this letter you will give us an edi- 
torial correction of equal prominence with that of the 
cartoon to which exception is taken. 

I am, sir, 
FRANK E. GorrELt, 
Secretary. 


CONSISTENT ATTITUDE COMMENDED 
BETHEL, O., September 20, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I -have read your WEEKLY less than a year, 
and like it. 

The impartiality and penetration of your political 
observations are unique among present-day publica- 
tions, and courageous in the face of the power of influ- 
ence accompanying the political hypocrites of to-day, 
who must wince at vour snafts. 

Incidentally permit me to extend my commendation 
for your consistent attitude in the tilt with Governor 
Osborn, I am, sir, 

P. A, Patue, JR. 























HARPER'S 
Choosing Books for Boys and Girls 


By EDWARD W. MUMFORD 


How to Tell Whether the Stories You Buy for Children Are Helpful 
or Dangerous 


Tue following article is—with slight 
modifications — taken from a_ paper, 
“‘ Juvenile Readers as an Asset,” read be- 
fore the convention of The American 
Booksellers’ Association, by Edward W. 
Munford, of Philadelphia. Although the 
paper as a whole was designed for book- 
sellers, this part of it is of vital impor- 
tance to all parents, guardians, teachers, 
library committees, and others who buy 
books for children. 

What sort of stories are the children 
near you reading? 

Every educated man and woman knows 
that story books are powerful influences 
in the molding of character. How many 
parents study their purchases of chil- 
dren’s books from this angle? 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis says in a recent let- 
ter: “Let the best—first and foremost for 
boys, Cooper’s novels, Walter Scott, ete. 
—let the very best be pushed in the cheap- 
est form, and so be rubbed in... A 
boy would rather be good than bad; give 
him a chance.” 

Why not give the parent his chance 
also? He often buys ignorantly, accepting 
anything, provided it is cheap and he 
thinks the child will read it. When con- 
vinced that he has been acting against his 
child’s interest he will buy better books, 
even at a higher price. His eyes will be 
opened if he can be persuaded to read 
for himself—out loud—the poor story 
books he buys. 

Every story cheap in quality, whether 
high or low in price, helps to make a 
cheap boy or girl, to lower the moral 
tone, to coarsen the character fiber, and 
turn the child away from what is fine, 
true, honest, and worth while. Before 
he knows it he has been cheated out of 
his noblest heritage. 


Bad Books Are Wide-spread 

With the demand for lower prices has 
come an enormous output of juveniles 
sold within the limit of the child’s own 
pocket- money. They are bought by 
teachers to present to their classes. 
They are purchased for Sunday-school 
libraries, although many of them are 
grotesquely out of keeping with the 
teachings of the school. Many a parent 
who would promptly take John out to 
the woodshed if he learned that the boy 
was collecting dime novels himself fre- 
quently adds to John’s library a book 
quite as bad. 


Characteristics of Trashy Stories 

This book—the commonest purchase 
for a child of ten to fifteen to-day—is 
usually one of a series (several pages in 
the body of the story advertise the other 
books of the set): Its infallible hero and 
his friends are invariably opposed by a 
despicable villain and an assistant who, 
although a little worse than the villain, 
is often reformed. The villain seldom 
reforms, as he is needed for the plot of 
the next book. The forces of vice and 
virtue invariably clash in the first chap- 
ter, and thereafter the villain stops at 
nothing that will injure the hero. If 
they are rival candidates for the position 
of pitcher on the school nine the hero 
may expect to be assaulted by thugs at 
night. If it is a girl’s book the heroine 
(blonde) has a “dangerous enemy” 
(brunette) in the person of a rich school- 
mate. The youthful villain, by the way, 
is almost invariably rich. 


Books Hastily Written 
These characteristics sound most un- 
believably ridiculous, but they are found 





in scores of such books. It is amazing 
how often the’same old plots and themes, 
revamped with a few allusions to modern 
boats, airships, and other inventions, pass 
muster as new stories. They are, of 
course, cheaply and, therefore, hastily 
written. One writer produced recently 
in one year fifteen new books of this 
kind. Another well-known author easily 
surpasses this annual output by frank use 
of the factory method, outlining the plots, 
incidents, and characters to a corps of 
assistants, who submit their work for his 
final revision. 


The Indictment Against Harmful 
Juvenile Stories 
Now the final verdict of the book- 
buyer depends upon his vote on certain 
counts in the indictment against such 
stories. 
Do we wish our boys and girls to think 


straight? 
These poor juveniles distort facts, 
make impossible feats possible. The 


young hero of one series builds and runs 
an airship with sleeping berths and auto- 
matic control, has miraculous escapes 
from earthquake, hurricane, and_ ship- 
wreck, thwarts gangs of desperate men, 
captures bank-robbers, rescues beauty in 
distress, and presents to his sweetheart 
diamonds worth thousands of dollars. In 
another, boy aviators reach the south 
pole. In another “ our hero” on a motor- 
eycle jumps a fifteen foot gap in a broken 
bridge. In another, two poor girls of 
fourteen and sixteen attend balls and 
yacht parties given by the exclusive set 
of Newport. In another a girl says she 
has “a perfectly crazy desire to excite 
love.” Do such books help or hinder the 
development of a love for fact and the 
habit of straight thinking? 

Shall we teach children that honesty is 
the best policy? 

The hero in these juveniles often wins 
his point by lying, evasion, or smart 
trickery. 


Respect for Elders 

Should children learn to respect their 
elders? 

The hero or heroine in low-grade 
juveniles almost without exception is in 
opposition to some older person. The 
hero is always proved right. Ihe parent 
or guardian, or other person in authority, 
is as invariably wrong. Does the con- 
stant repetition of this make for disci- 
pline among young people, or the reverse? 


Read What You Buy 

These are some of the characteristics 
by which the false and dangerous story 
may be detected. If every buyer of chil- 
dren’s stories will read what he or she 
buys before putting it into the hands of 
children, or into libraries for their use, 
such stories will be easily avoided. There 
should be, and is beginning to be, hearty 
co - operation among booksellers, par- 
ents, teachers, librarians, members of 
women’s clubs, and all other enlightened 
influences in the community, to stem the 
tide of poor juvenile stories now on the 
market, and enlist public opinion on the 
side of literature that enriches and en- 
nobles the child’s mind. 

But the individual book-buyer can ac- 
complish much by simply knowing some- 
thing besides the price of the children’s 
stories purchased. No parent or child- 
lover will long remain contented with the 
position “It may be poison, but the boy 
likes it, and it’s cheap.” 





A Word to Wise Sportsmen 


Ow1ne to the rapidly growing com- 
plexity of regulations — Federal, State, 
and local—a brief law course would seem 
an almost necessary part of the education 
of the modern sportsman. Non-resident 
gunners, whose ranks receive thousands 
of recruits each season, should be most 
particular to acquaint themselves with the 
laws of the particular region of their 
prospective exploits. Licenses, bag limits, 
and export regulations aré points upon 
which the non-resident hunter should par- 
ticularly inform himself. 

In Arkansas, except in a few counties, 
non-residents may not shoot at all except 
on their own premises, and in all the 
States except Delaware and throughout 
Canada licenses must be secured before 
non-residents can take any or certain 
kinds of game. In thirty-six States and 
seven Canadian provinces a like restric- 
tion is imposed on residents, but the fees 
are usually nominal only, ranging from 
fifty cents in Arizona, Louisiana, and Ver- 
mont to five dollars in Missouri, South 





Dakota, and Washington. The non-resi- 
dent licenses for both big and small game 
range from ten dollars in a number of 
States to fifty dollars in Alaska, Wyoming, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Ontario, 
and Saskatchewan and one hundred dol- 
lars in British Columbia and Yukon. A 
special kind of license, generally referred 
to as the “alien” license, is being gen- 
eraily adopted to restrict shooting by per- 
sons who are not citizens of the county 
and is now in force in about half the 
States. 

Pennsylvania prohibits aliens from shoot- 
ing or even owning guns in the State. 
New Mexico has a $10 license, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island have special 
$15 licenses; California, Idaho, Montana. 
Nevada, and Oklahoma a $25 license, and 
Utah and Alaska a $100 license for aliens; 
Washington, .Wyoming, and Manitoba a 
$50 license for non-resident aliens, while 
Arizona prescribes a $25 bird license and 
a $100 big-game license for aliens. 
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Licenses are generally issued only for 
the open season and thus expire on fixed 


dates. Some are necessarily very brief in 
duration. Michigan issues a $25 non- 


resident deer license good for only twenty- 
five days of season. In a few instances 
licenses are issued at reduced rates for a 
week or for a few days, of this character 
being the non-resident bird licenses good 
for one week, issued by Colorado and to 
British subjects by British Columbia, and 
the daily licenses issued for shooting birds 
in Colorado and any game in Lafayette, 
Marion, and Sumter counties, Florida. 

Special exemptions are made in favor of 
non-resident members of fish and game 
clubs by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Quebec. In Virginia no license is re- 
quired of bona fide guests of residents and 
in Ontario no fee is charged for a guest 
license. In Maine on wild lands of the 
State, except from December Ist to the 
15th, in New Brunswick on wild lands. 
and in South Dakota, Wyoming, and Nova 
Scotia non-residents are not permitted to 
kill big game unless accompanied by quali- 
fied guides. Nearly every State requires 
licensees to have their licenses in personal 
possession while hunting, and to exhibit 
them on demand of any warden, while in 
New Hampshire, New York, and Iowa 
the license must be exhibited upon the 
demand of any person. 

Laws limiting the amount of game 
which may be killed in a day or a season 
are now in force throughout the United 
States except in Kentucky, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia, and in all the Canadian 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
These measures are of comparatively 
recent origin, one of the first statutes of 
the kind being that passed in Iowa in 


1878, limiting the killing of prairie- 
chickens, snipe, woodeock, quail, and 


ruffed grouse to twenty-five in a day. 
These bag-limit laws have been tested in 
the courts and upheld by the supreme 
courts of several States, notably those of 
Maine and Wisconsin. In recent years 
bag limits have been materially reduced 
and only a few States now allow more 
than two deer a season or one head of 
other big game, while the usual limits 
per day in the case of birds are ten 
grouse or woodcock, fifteen quail, and 
twenty-five water fowl. In Canada bag 
limits on most game are more liberal than 
in the United States. 

Since the constitutionality of the Con- 
necticut statute prohibiting export of cer- 
tain game was established by the Supreme 
Court in 1896 non-export laws have been 
generally adopted, and at the present time 
every State prohibits the export of cer- 
tain kinds of game and some of any what- 
soever. In most States sportsmen are al- 
lowed to carry a limited amount of game 
out of the State under special restrictions, 

All the States west of the Mississippi, 
excepting North and South Dakota, pro- 
hibit export of all game protected by local 
laws, and these permit the export only of 
plover, woodeock, and cranes. East of 
the Mississippi laws prohibiting the export 
of all game, or, in some cases, all but one 
or two unimportant species, are in force 
in all the States except a small group 
along the coast from Massachusetts to 
North Carolina and Florida and Kentucky. 

Sportsmen frequently find themselves in 
difficulties through failure to take note 
of changes in the game laws. Besides 
county regulations, there will be in effect 
this season sixty-seven new State acts, al- 
most all of a restrictive nature. The aver- 
age game warden is a particularly un- 
sympathetic individual and not at all in- 
clined to accept as an excuse the fact 
that something happens to be prohibited 
this year which was permitted last sea- 
son... Aside from any question of ethics, 
it is by far the best policy to observe 
strictly both the spirit and the letter of 
the law of the region,in which one is per- 
mitted to shoot. 





Nebraska Pumice 


NEBRASKA possesses extraordinary de- 
posits of pumice. Practically the whole 
State is overlaid by natural deposits of 
this substance, in all stages of consolida- 
tion, from fairly solid rock to the finest 
dust. 

Pumice is a volcanic product, and its 
presence in such large quantities in Ne- 
braska and some adjoining States is taken 
to be evidence of former volcanic activity 
in that region. It is produced by the 
rapid expansion of gases in lava, due to 
sudden release of pressure, which either 
forms a very light porous rock or may 
completely shatter the lava into dust, in 
which state it may be transported great 
distances by wind and deposited in drifts. 

In the western portion of Nebraska 
there are impure masses of it, probably 
deposited in this way, one hundred feet 
or more in depth. Nearly all the pumice 
or the volcanic ash used in the United 
States is made into polishing-powder or 
incorporated in abrasive soap. Other uses 
are the manufacture of semi-fused filling- 
brick or mineral wool or cement and of 
a cheap kind of glass, 











No More 
Coffee 


Boiling 


The new food-drink makes 
things easy for the folks at 
home. 


Instant 
Postum 


is a new and delicious bev- 
erage. It is regular Postum 
but in concentrated form— 


nothing added. 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a teaspoonful in a cup 
of hot water, add sugar and 
cream to taste, and your drink 
is ready. 


A 100-cup tin of Instant 
Postum costs 50c—1-2c per 
cup. Smaller tin 30c. 


Regular Postum — Large 
package (must be boiled 15 


minutes) 25c. 


If your grocer doesn’t have 
Instant Postum, send 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage 
for 5-cup free sample. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cerea] Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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By Franklin Escher 





A QUESTION OF MEANS 


CONTINUANCE OF THE PRESENT IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS LARGELY A QUESTION OF THE SUFFICIENCY OF CAPITAL SUPPLIES 


QBUERE is no questioning the im- 

K provement in business under way at 
the present time. The tendency, it 
is true, has made itself felt more 
strongly in some directions than in 
~ others, but that business all along 
the line is getting more active is 
evidenced unmistakably by the trend 
of bank clearings, railroad earnings, 
foreign trade, and the other visible signs of condi- 
tions as they actually are. However. true it may be 
that there have been plenty of times in the past when 
trade has been better than it is now, there is no 
denying the fact that present conditions are far better 
than those prevailing only a few months ago. There 
is no mistaking the improvement which has already 
taken place or the fact that business is strongly on 
the upturn. 

With the wheels of the great business machine turn- 
ing faster and faster, and predictions current that 
record speed is to be attained, it is only the part of 
caution to pause for a moment and see what shape 
the machine is in—to note, for instance, whether it 
has sufficient lubricant (in this case, money) to keep 
it from running hot. That is the first thing you 
would naturally look at in any machine which is to 
he run at high speed, and that is the first thing to be 
looked at in connection with this question as to how 
fast the wheels of the great machine of buginess can 
be driven. What proper lubrication is to bearings 
and axles, a sufficient supply of money is to business. 
With the prospect before us, therefore, that the im- 
provement is to continue, and that trade is to become 
more and more active, the question of the money 
supply becomes an all-important one. Is there or is 
there not available a supply of money sutficient to 
allow of further broad expansion in business? That, 
more than anything else, will determine whether the 
improvement is to continue. 

In the minds of a good many people there is an 
idea that this question of the bank position and the 
supply of money is an exceedingly complicated one, 
and that it is impossible for any one outside the 
banking business to tell anything about it. That, 
however, is far from being the ease. Four or five 
times each year, on dates arbitrarily chosen by him, 
the Comptroller of the Curreney at Washington asks 
for a simultaneous report of condition from all the 
national banks in the country; and these reports, 
when they have been properly tabulated and classified. 
are made public. There are, of course, a good many 
banks which do not do business under national 
charters, and whose reports, consequently, do not ap- 
pear in the Comptroller’s reports; but that does not 
aiter the fact that these statements faithfully portray 
money conditions as they are. They do, indeed, epito- 
mize the position of the banks all over the country 
to a remarkable degree, and form, as it were, a com- 
posite picture of the state of credit. 

Taken individually, the Comptroller’s statements 
are not of any very great importance, but from a 
series of several of them the trend of things can be 
read as in no other way. The bare statement, for in- 
stance, that the report just made public shows loans 
of all the national banks amounting to $6,040,000,000 
means nothing in itself, but, taken in connection with 
the amount of the loans shown in the statement of 
three months ago and one year ago and two years ago, 
means a great deal. By taking the important items in 
any one statement and comparing them with the 
similar items in statements that have gone before the 
main tendencies in commerce and finance ean be clearly 
seen, 

In their bearing, therefore. on this question of 
whether or not there is enough available money in 
the country to finance a real forward movement in 
trade some of the items in the Comptroller’s state- 
ment just made public are of very great importance. 
Particularly true is this of the item of loans. If loans 
ot the banks as a whole are well in hand and these 
institutions haven’t been extending themselves, it 
ought to be possible for them, now that business is 
moving forward as it is, to extend to mercantile in- 
terests all the accommodation they need. If, on the 
other hand, bank-loans, at the very beginning of this 
improvement in business, stand already pretty well ex- 
tended, it is hard to see how the banks are going to 
furnish to business interests the additional supplies of 
money which continued expansion in trade will re- 
quire. 

No very great study of the statement is required to 
see that the latter rather than the former is the case. 
The most striking thing about the report, indeed, is 
the tremendous expansion in loans. At $6,040,000,000, 
the total of loans shows an increase since the middle 
of June, when the last statement was made, of $77,000,- 
00. For the year the inerease amounts to no less 
than $377,000,000. And that big gain, it must be 
remembered, came on top of a two-hundred-million 
dollar increase registered between September, 1910. 
and September, 1911. Since the former date, there- 
fore, in a period of only two years, the loans of the 
country’s national banks have been expanded by the 
neat little sum of six hundred million dollars. 

Now this is a big country, and the resources of its 
seven thousand-odd national banks have grown during 
the past couple of years. and it is quite right and 





natural that there should have been some increase in 
loans. But an increase of six hundred million dollars 
—ten per cent—it is readily apparent, is far beyond 
the gain which might normally be expected. The 
capitalization of the banks, for example (including 
the new banks established during the past two years) 
increased only $42,000,000. And as to their cash 
holdings, they increased only about as much. Between 
September, 1910, and September, 1911, the gain in 
cash amounted to $43,000,000, and since September of 
last year the gain has been inconsiderable—less than 
a million dollars. During the past two years, to put 
it another way, the whole gain in the amount of cash 
held by the banks has been $43,000,000. Against that 
there has been an increase in loans of $573,000,000. 
With that proportion in mind, to figure out what has 
happened as “normal” is a hard proposition. 

Comparison, moreover, is purposely carried back to 
a time when business was active and when there was 
a good demand upon the banks for accommodation. 
Nineteen-ten may not have been thé best business year 
in the history of the country, but it was a time when 
the recovery from the panic was under way and when 
business was being done in more than average volume. 
Bank-loans toward the close of that year were on any- 
thing but a small scale. That makes all the more 
impressive the fact that the gain since then has 
amounted to almost six hundred million dollars. Such 
a gain registered during two years of sharp rebound 
from a very much depressed condition would be large. 
But when, as has been the case this time, it has been 
registered during a two-year period following a time 
when business was already very active, the gain can 
only be considered abnormally great. 

What has been responsible for the fact that the 
banks are extending half a Dillion dollars more in 
credits to borrowers than they were extending at this 
time only a couple of years ago? Is increased activity 
in the security markets the cause? Hardly that— 
the past few months have seen a little activity in 
stocks, but before that we had record-breaking dull- 
ness running back over a long period. Is it then that 
business has been so much more active, and that in- 
creased demands upon the banks originating from 
mercantile sources have done the trick? Hardly that, 
again, for certainly as late as last spring business in 
general was not on any very large scale. For the big 
loan expansion of the banks neither business nor 
speculative activity is responsible. That is the result 
of one thing, and of one thing only—the rise in the 
price of commodities. 

The big Wall Street banks loan*out their funds 
mostly on stocks and bonds as collateral, but outside 
of the cities that isn’t the case. Here and there the 
collateral may consist of securities, but in the vast 
majority of cases it consists of commodities—of grain 
and cotton and meat and sugar ard the thousands of 
other things which are “ carried” on money borrowed 
from the banks. That is the regular way in which 
the merchandising of these things is accomplished, and 
there is never a time when the amount of bank money 
loaned out on them as collateral does not largely ex- 
ceed the total of loans made on the security of stocks 
and bonds. 

In making a loan on, for example, grain or cotton 
the bank is willing to advance such-and-such a per- 
centage of the market price. If wheat, therefore, is 
selling at a dollar and a quarter per bushel, the amount 
of bank money needed to “carry” that bushel of 
wheat is larger by a very considerable percentage 
than if the price of wheat is only one dollar. An ad- 
vance in the price of any commodity used as the basis 
of bank-loans, in other words, means an increase in 
the volume of such loans. The thing is automatic. 
When the price of wheat and cotton and the other 
things extensively used as collateral are rising, bank- 
loans tend strongly to expand. When prices are on 
the way down, and less money is needed to “ carry ” 
commodities, loans tend strongly to contract. 

How prices have gone up during the past couple of 
vears is very fully realized by the man who pays the 
bills. The price-level as shown by the various “ index- 
numbers ” is right at the top. To “carry” the same 
amount of commodities now as two years ago requires 
a good deal more bank-credit. 

Right there we have the explanation of most of the 
increase in bank-loans which has taken place. It isn’t 
that business is so much more active now than two 
years ago that half a billion dollars more is needed 
to carry it on. It isn’t that there has been any such 
increase in the need for money for speculative pur- 
poses. It is simply that prices have gone up so that 
to “carry” only the same amount of commodities a 
far greater amount of money is required. 

So much for the item of loans. Now how about the 
percentage of reserves? By the way in which they 
have been swelling their loan-accounts the banks must 
have been greatly weakening their position, unless 
they have been correspondingly increasing their re- 
serves. What has been the effect, on the reserve per- 
centage, of the big increase in loans which has been 
going on? 

Take first the banks of the three “ central reserve 
cities,” New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. On June 
14th, the date of the Comptroller’s previous call, they 
were able to show a percentage of cash to deposits 
none too large, but yet slightly in excess of the twenty- 








five per cent. required by law. The expansion in 
loans since then, however, has had the effect of so 
cutting down this percentage that, on the date of the 
call, the results of which have just been made public, 
it stood at slightly less than the amount required by 
law. On June 14th the percentage of cash to de- 
posits was 26.19, and the banks of the three central 
reserve cities held $20,549,000 more in cash than the 
amount legally required. On September 4th their 
percentage of cash to deposits stood at 24.74, and 
their cash holdings were $4,235,000 less than the 
amount legally required. 

Considering the size of the figures involved, the fact 
that the reserves of these banks were some four 
millions below legal requirements is not in the least 
alarming. What it does show, however, is that at 
the very beginning of the season during which demands 
upon the city banks for cash are heaviest they were 
not in a position to let a dollar get out of their vaults 
except by making a corresponding reduction in their 
loans. To have run a little below legal requirements 
was not. so bad; but that condition once disclosed in 
the Comptroller’s statement, it was distinctly up to 
the banks not only to see that the deficiency ran no 
further, but that it was as soon as possible made good. 

With the banks in the forty-seven “ other reserve 
cities” the case is just the same. On the date of 
the June eall for conditions their cash holdings were 
25.48 per cent. of their deposits, the amount held in 
excess of legal requirements being $9,347,000. During 
the summer all that margin was wiped out, the per- 
centage on September 4th standing at 24.92. That 
meant that the banks of these cities on that date held 
$1,559,000 less than the amount they should have 
held. Not a very formidable amount, it is true, but 
still hardly suggestive of any ability to increase 
credits. 

In no section does the Comptroller’s statement show 
the country banks to have run behind on their reserve 
requirements, but in every section except New Eng: 
land the summer-saw the process of reducing the per- 
centage of reserves go steadily on. In the Middle 
States, for instance, the percentage fell from 16.42 
to 16.23. In the Southern States the decline was from 
16.95 to 16.74; in the Western States from 17.08 to 
16.82. The Pacific States showed tie greatest amount 
of decline—from 17.60 per cent. to 17.25 per cent. 
Taken altogether, the country banks of the United 
States reduced their percentage of reserve from 16.53 
to 16.40. 

Having reserves of $48.726,000 in excess of the 
amount required by law, the country banks are with- 
out doubt in a position somewhat to increase their 
loans. Compared even with the normal seasonal in- 
crease in demands upon them, however, the extent to 
which they are in a position to expand credits can 
only be regarded as very moderate. The forty-eight 
millions of surplus reserves held by the country banks, 
it must be borne in mind, are not all cash, half this 
amount being redeposited in banks in the cities. The 
amount that these interior banks can extend their 
loans is really very moderate in comparison to the 
demands which even a mild revival in business would 
speedily bring upon them. 

It is a well-known fact that up to within a few 
months ago business in general was conducted on a 
“hand-to-mouth ” basis, stocks of merchandise being 
held down to the lowest possible point and the amount 
borrowed at bank running far below normal. Sup- 
pose now that the recovery in business is to continue 
and that, instead of the old “ hand-to-mouth ” policy 
being kept in force, merchants and manufacturers 
start restocking their shelves and doing business in 
the old way. Will not that mean that this man and 
that man who have been getting along on their own 
capital will have to go around to the bank and try to 
arrange a loan? And is it not a certainty that the 
aggregate of such demands for money to carry on 
business will run into big figures? 

Are the banks in a position to take care of this 
demand for money which continuance of the present 
business improvement is bound to develop? An open- 
minded examination of the figures does not, it must be 
admitted, lead to the conclusion that they are. In- 
stead of resources having accumulated during the 
past two years of quiet business and moderate specu- 
lation, loans have been steadily expanded to by far the 
highest point ever reached. Increases in cash holdings 
in the mean time have nowhere near kept pace. On 
September 4th the percentage of cash to loans figured 
out at 14.83 per cent., which is a new low record. 
Even in August, 1907, just before the panic, it was 
higher. 

The big increase in bank-loans and the low per- 
centage of reserves doesn’t mean that we are on the 
verge of another panic, but does mean, to any one 
able to read the warning, that the red lights are set 
against any further great expansion of business at 
the present time. Increasing activity in trade calls 
for an increasing supply of credit, and that the banks, 
for the time being at least, are in no position to 
furnish. If, while they are getting themselves into 
a position to furnish it, a check is put upon the 
tendency of business to expand, it will be a whole lot 
better for the country in the long run than if the 
machine is allowed to get up further speed with its 
present insufficient lubrication. 
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You had ‘to help soften the beard by 
rubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
rubbing brought the blood to the sur- 
face, opened the pores and made the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the. 
free caustic to get in its work and made 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these 
conditions any razor will feel as though 
it were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. 


-Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “rubbing in,” as it 
thoroughly softens the oo while the 
lather is worked up on the face. 
duces shaving to two operations—lathering 
and shaving. 1% the time saved, 

As it contains no free caustic, there is 
no smarting, and you get a delightful, 
cool shave, 













For saleeverywhere 25c 
Sample Tube FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Y ou like most people, 
Jare probably 
taking too much starchy 
food:—rice, bread, pas- 
tries, etc. Substitute 
plenty of lean tender 
meat, fowl, game, fish, 
curdled custard, green 
non-nourishing vegeta- 
bles and juicy fruits in ; 
correct combination and quantities for your special 
needs for a few days or weeks, taking no starchy 
food, and you will be surprised at your gain—clearer 
eyes, stronger brain and a body more alert. 

Abstinence from starchy foods creates a much bigger 
appetite for meat, fruit and vegetables. If you take 
correct quantities of digestible brainy foods, YOU CAN 
INCREASE YOUR BRAIN POWER FOR ANY 
SPECIAL STRESS OF BRAIN WORK. ; 

If people suffering from a slight or severe complaint were 
to take nothing but grapes, pears or other juicy fruits for 
a day, or if possible for longer, they would find their pains 
and abnormal symptoms decrease. Any person unable to 
digest juicy fruits needs special dietary advice. 


Correct Natural Foods Restore Health 


I have produced in myself the symptoms of various dis- 
eases by eating certain wrong foods, or, in the case of some 
symptoms, by taking certain right foods in excess, and I 
have restored myself to normal health in a few days by 
correcting my diet. i 

he great benefits of a temporary non-starch diet for 
sufferers from nearly all classes of diseases are (ey in 
a most interesting way in four booklets: (1) The New 
rainy Diet System. (2) Diet vs. Drugs. (3) 
Effects of Foods. (4) Key to Longevity. Acor- 
respondent writes: 


VITAL OR BRAINY 


4) . 5 5 $e 


Tomatoes and lemons are 
Solvents; Green Vege- 
tables are laxative, etc. 








“The lists of daily foods which increase brain power, pro- 
— longevity, cleanse congested liver, etc., are worth untold 
ars. 


Send ten cents for these booklets. Send the addresses of in- 


terested friends to 
G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 33K, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Your Price Will Buy A Burroughs 


Some business men have a mistaken 
idea that all Burroughs Bookkeeping , 
machines cost $375. Far from it. We 
make Burroughs machines at ‘from 
$150 to $950. 


Burroughs machines range from a plain 6- 
column machine, adapted to the business that 
employs but one clerk, to our big 17-column 
Electric Duplex machine, the largest, most com- 
plete, adding machine ever built. 

The same guarantee of continuous service 
stands back of them—a guarantee that is as good 
as a bond, because it is backed by twenty years 
of promises kept. 

Tell us in what large ways you use figures in 
your business. Name the price you would be 
willing to pay to handle your figures in half the 
time at half the cost. Then we will send to your 
office, on free trial, the machine that meets that 
price. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
17 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McClure 


With preface by former Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith, and 
portraits of the Presidents. xvi., 482 
pages. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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An Aristocrat 


ANCESTORS is some folks ’way back 
Keeps puttin’ pennies in a bank 
Till boys get big enough to know 
Who ’tis they mus’ turn ’round an’ 
thank. 
That’s w’y it is I mus’n’t go 
Across th’ street again an’ play— 
My Gramma “don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
Those folks’s ‘young ones,’ anyway!” 


But Johnny Jones talked dreffle loud 
*Bout how “stuck up” some folks can 


e, 
An’ pegged all glass an’ stones an’ such 
Right straight across th’ street at me! 
Till I jus’ went an’ ’xplained to him 
(I guess ’at you’d have done it, too) 
*Bout how it ain’t my fault at all 
If all my blood is very blue. 


*Tain’t not no diff’unter fum his’n, 
That Johnny Jones he says, ’n, he 
Can pull his coat off pretty quick 
"Cause he “will prove it right to me.” 
*Tain’t w’at you learn in Sunday-school, 
But straight at him my two fists go— 
He’s got to take it right straight back, 
*Cause w’at a Gramma says is so! 


Don’t mind how queer my eye it looks, 
Nor w’at has happened to my nose; 
A hero man gets all banged up— 
(He’s got a Gramma, too, I s’pose). 
I think a Gramma she should stay 
A-makin’ choe’late cake some place; 
*Tain’t p’lite to call a hero in 
An’ ’vise him go an’ wash his face. 


Right in th’ “spare room” by hisse’f 
’*S where boys mus’ go ’at looks like me, 
An’ they won’t be allowed to take 
No ’musements wif um, “no, siree.” 
All they can do is think real hard 
An’ nen repeat a Golden Tex’ 
While she an’ Grampa wonder ’bout 
W’at mischief “he'll get into nex’.” 


An’ till they ’cide how much it’s bes’ 
For them to “discipline th’ child” 
My Gramma s’poses there has been 
Good mans ’at might have “sowed a 
wild 
Oat” more ’n they should—an’ Grampa 
says 
P’raps he was “ something of a limb ”— 
Folks might have tho’t my Gramma took 
Some chances w’en she married him! 


“Somehow” my Grampa “never took 
Much stock in that there feller Jones ”; 
It did him good to see young Jack 
A-serapin’ ’quaintance with th’ stones. 
I’m glad my Gramma didn’t say 
How tight up you mus’ shut th’ door; 
It comforts lonesome little boys 
To hear w’at folks will say some more. 


But w’en you hear th’ little noise 
Like some one coming up th’ stair, 
It’s bes’ to be all quiet-like 
’Way in th’ corner on a chair. 
An’ wen a Gramma soothes an’ rubs 
Wif arnica your bumpy head 
You’ll “’member better ’nuther time 
"Bout w’at it is a Gramma said.” 
MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS. 





Our Desert Reptiles 


Many are the stories, mostly of a 
mythical nature, that are told of the 
reptiles of our Southwestern deserts. As 
a matter of fact, naturalists aver, there 
are in the whole Southwest only three 
species of really deadly reptiles, of which 
the most to be dreaded is the rattlesnake. 

Contrary to the popular notion, the 
centipede, the Gila monster, the taran- 
tula, and the scorpion, though by no 
means pleasant companions, are not real- 
ly dangerous. 

Probably there is no other living 
creature more feared by the ignorant 
than the Gila monster, about which all 
manner of weird tales have been told. 
It has even been held that the mere 
breath of this animal is sufficient to 
cause death to the one upon whom it fell. 
Scientifie inquiry, however, fails to dis- 
close a single instance wherein the breath 
or even the bite of this creature has re- 
sulted fatally. The fact that dissection 
and microscopic examination do not re- 
veal any trace of glands for the secretion 
of venom is sufficient evidence to indicate 
that this curious member of the lizard 
family has been slandered. 

Some years ago a civil engineer in the 
Southwest undertook to settle once for all 
the question whether “the monster” was 
deadly or not. A fine specimen was cap- 
tured and confined in a wire inclosure. 
A chicken was obtained and its feathers 
were removed in order that the lizard 
might have every opportunity to strike 
at the breast. The chicken was then 
held quite close to the Gila monster, 
which -soon snapped viciously and _ se- 
cured a firm hold on the fowl’s breast, 
retaining this grip for more than ten 
minutes. When the victim was released 
it was found that the chicken’s breast- 
bone had been broken. Nevertheless, the 
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fowl quickly recovered, the bone knitting 
and the wound healing with no symptoms 
of poisoning. It is very probable that 
the reputation for evil borne by the Gila 
monster is due simply and solely to its 
most repulsive appearance. 

Whether the tarantula is venomous or 
not has always been disputed. There 
seems to be no doubt whatever that the 
bite of this creature is one of the most 
painful that can be inflicted by any 
creature, reptilian or not. People in the 
Southwest will tell one that Indians, who 
have borne the torture of the sun dance 
without flinching, have rolled upon the 
ground in agony when bitten by a taran- 
tula, whose bite leaves a livid scar never 
quite effaced. While it is possible that 
the bite of this creature is really fatal, 
the fact remains that there is in the 
annals of science no well-authenticated 
instance of the kind. 

The centipede leaves a little trail of 
white blisters wherever it crawls over 
one, each of these developing into a pain- 
ful ulcer. Its bite, like that of the taran- 
tula, is extremely dangerous, but not at 
all painful. 

A most unpleasant companion of the 
deserts is the scorpion, whose venomous 
powers have, however, been greatly ex- 
aggerated. There is no authenticated case 
of a fatal bite on its part. 

The hog-nosed viper, the real terror of 
the Southwest, is found in southern New 
Mexico and arizona. No more repulsive 
creature than this could well be imagined. 
It derives its name from its turned-up 
nose, which curiously resembles the snout 
of the hog. Over its eyes stand two horn- 
like scales that look something like the 
goggles worn by chauffeurs. It rarely 
attains a length exceeding eighteen inches. 
It hides in the sand, which is precisely 
of the same color as its body, a cireum- 
stance that is likely to lead the wanderer 
to tread upon it accidentally. Many 
sheep-herders have been fatally bitten by 
this reptile. Its fangs are almost exactly 
like those of the rattler and the venom 
is fully as deadly. 





The Antiquity of Porto Rico 


ETHNOLOGISTS have reason for thinking 
that Porto Rico and the adjoining islands 
may have been peopled from the valley 
of the Orinoco instead of from Yucatan. 
When first occupied by man Porto Rico 
may have been a part of a peninsula con- 
nected with South America. Its fauna 
and flora are of the South-American type, 
and it contains relies of a forgotten race 
which show evidence of a high grade of 
culture. Few traces of these aborigines 
are now to be found except in the interior 
of the island. Among the curious re- 
mains are stone-inclosed plazas on which 
ceremonial dances were performed. The 
remains of carved idols and pottery show 
no small degree of skill and taste. No 
traces of stone buildings resembling those 
of the Mayas are found, but the houses 
are of the South-American type. The 
manner of’ disposing of the dead also re- 
sembled that practised in the valley of 
the Orinoco. 





The Cement Gun 


THERE is a cement gun which is used to 
apply a mortar covering to structural steel 
work. A mixture of dry sand and cement 
is shot from a nozzle by compressed air. 
A second hose delivers to the same nozzle 
a supply of water under pressure, and the 
mixture of sand, cement, and water is 
shot out with a velocity of about three 
hundred and fifty feet per second. The 
nozzle is arranged to produce a thorough 
wetting of the material. As the mixture 
strikes the surface to be covered the coarse 
sand grains rebound until the fine cement 
mortar, which adheres immediately, has 
formed a plastic base in which the coarse 
particles become embedded. A covering of 
any required thickness is then rapidly 
ouilt up. 

One of these guns has been used on the 
Panama Canal in covering the sides of the 
Culebra cut with cement to prevent the 
unstable earth from sliding into the canal. 





Our Jail in China 


In the annual appropriation bill for 
the diplomatie and consular service of the 
United States there is included an item 
for the actual expense of renting a prison 
at Shanghai, China, for Americans con- 
victed in the United States court for 
China. In the statutes the place of con- 
finement in Shanghai is designated a 
“prison,” and as there is but one place 
provided it serves both as a penitentiary 
and a jail. This prison consists of one 
small back room in a private building, 
in the wall of which there is a hole 
through which the prisoner is supplied 
with food, the jailer being a clerk in the 
United States Consulate at Shanghai. 





OOPER’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BENNINGTON > 
Sere T “Spring Neote "Kat 


~ UNDERWEAR 





Made in the 
Hills of Vermont 


On machines that are pat- 
ented and controlled by us 
—we make the machines 
that make the fabric. Pure 
wools, a peculiar fabric and 
extraordinary workmanship make for honest value that 
is appreciated by those who are used to good things. 


GOOPERS 


AC0.U.8. PAT. OF. 


New Closed Crotch Union Suits 


Mfd. under Lic. No. 973200 issued to 
Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Give absolute comfort. No open edges in the crotch, 
back and front openings independent of each other. 
Impossible to gap or roll into uncomfortable folds 
in the crotch. To this add the Cooper “Spring- Needle” 
Knit Fabric, the Cooper quality of material, work- 
manship and finish, and you have the Union Suit that 
is a revelation in comfort, fit, style and wear. 

Cooper’s is made in two-piece suits also and both 
union and two-piece suits are made in the various 
weights, colors, sizes and styles. 

Union Suits, $1.50 to $5.00 per suit. 

Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to $2.50 eack garment. 

If you are fussy about your underwear, try our 
pure wool garments this 
winter. $3.00 to $5.00 a 
suit (according to weight); 
they are well worth the 
price. Dealers carrying good 
goods like to show them 
and recommend them. 


, 
Samples of Fabric and 


— f ne, 
ovklet sent on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., BENNINGTON. VP. 
A. J. Cooper, President 


Patentees and owners of the *‘Spring-Needle’’ Machines. 








French Lick Springs 


Daily service from Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, by 


The Pennsylvania Limited 


Lv. New York . - - 10.50 A.M. 
Lv. Hudson Terminal - - 10.50 A.M. 
Ar. French Lick Springs(next day)1.10 P.M. 


Through sleeping cars to Indian- 
apolis; parlor car Indianapolis 
to French Lick Springs. 


Returning, leave French Lick 
Springs daily at 1.45 P. M., 
arrive New York 5.30 P. M. 
(next day) with like service. 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
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=—T cost mor 
THEY save! 


This trade mark ona store window indicates 
a Moore Aquney. There are over 1000 of 
them in the United States. 
in and become familiar with 


also professiona | or individua . use. 
ae pay ty oy EA 
i is name and our Free 
Keeping. contain pages of information, 
illustrating and describing 40 different Recogd Forms, 
We shall be pleased to outline « 
system for your business upon request. 
Loose Leaf Binders, Special Accounting Sheets of all 
kinds, Bound Blank Books and Printing made to ordets 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
960 Stone Street, - - Seen i 




















THE MIDNIGHT INSPECTION 


DRAWN BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 


Gatherings 


Ir is odd to remember that society is 
based on the family, for at moments the 
family seems so fiercely anti-social a 
thing. There is a sagacity in communists 
who apparently feel that the first step 
teward engendering a social sense is to 
blur the lines that mark off each family 
group. One has almost the impression 
of early barbarism in viewing a closely 
knit family. ‘They are as isolated as a 
solitary man in a primeval forest. Their 
absorption in themselves constitutes an 
oblivion of everything except as it con- 
cerns them, so that when one is with 
them one has a curiously wraith-like 
sensation; a feeling that, to them, one 
exists as a chorus and commentator for 
them, so that if one ceased to be, that one 
would, as far as they were concerned, 
cease to be at all. 

Contact with a family is terrifying in 
its chill if one happens to be a single 
and unattached person. The impossi- 
bility of ever being included on any such 
general ground as that of being a human 
like themselves is so reducing that one 
is not a human with them, but a reflector. 
If one is of a family group one returns 
to it in a panic of gratitude for its ex- 
istence. lf society is to be made up of 
these hotly individualistic groups there 
is but one mode of protection and that 
is to be wholly of a group of your own 
and so gain the benefit of having it wholly 
for you. 

How can the boundaries of national or 
class feeling ever be broken down when 
our simplest emotions are confined to a 
tight circle? We are unstinted in our 
extravagance so long as it benefits the 
family. We diminish faults by leniency 
and affectien in the family. Our charity 
and service and understanding and opti- 
mism are amazing. But the cleavage that 
marks its boundary is so sharp that one’s 
hopes for a changed society collapses in 
despairing amusement at the universality 
of the thing. Family virtues are social 
vices. We must be indulgent with our 
own, so we cannot have rigorous theories 
about others. Eugenics and feminism 
seem will-o’-the-wisps when one realizes 
that every one is some one’s child or 
some one’s else wife or daughter. We 
have evasions for our own people and 
laws for other people. We have tender 
perception for a half-dozen and dogmatic 
dismissal for the rest. We have protec- 
tion for sorrow that is personal to us or 
pity for sorrow that is so far away as 
to be merely theoretical, but we do not 
have pity for sorrow simply because it is 
pitiful. Our real emotions are as walled 
as gardens; the cultivation of them is in- 
tensive. Our conversational emotions are 
mirages of the other, inverted pictures 
on the sky. 


A change is always for the better. A 
new inconvenience is so infinitely more 
stimulating than an old one. Half the 
worry of a disagreeable thing to which 
one is accustomed is the being so ac- 
customed to it. To get used to an irrita- 
tion is a disgraceful capitulation and a 
clear indication of the complete let-down 





of one’s character and the thorough lower- 
ing of one’s standard, not to mention the 
dulling of one’s sensibilities. People who 
fairly cling to known crosses in fear of 
new ones are not to be respected for a 
moment. A new cross is an opportunity. 
It enlivens and enlarges. It is added ex- 
perience. One can test it to its last ounce 
of burdensomeness. One can converse 
about it and protest and fight and make 
brilliant efforts at noble endurance. It 
fairly passes for life and interest. An 
old cross is so wearisomely demeaning. 
One knows every step of the circle that 
encompasses dull protest and dull endur- 
ance. One has said all there is to be said 
on the subject; one has run the risk of 
becoming a bore about it; there is nothing 
further to be done but act as though it 
did not exist, while all the time the 
knowledge that it does aches in every 
nerve of one’s flesh. ‘This is defeat, 
monotony, usualness, and blank virtue. 
To attempt “the absolutely untried” 
(a phrase supposed to detract but which 
sends us bounding ahead) and to come a 
cropper is principally humiliating, be- 
cause it discloses the “absolutely un- 
tried” as well-known ground and only 
vanquishing to us because we were too 
optimistic to recognize its familiar make- 
up. Disillusionment is not at the bad- 
ness of things, but at the knowness of 
them. Fresh strength to go ahead is 
nothing but the acquiring of a fresh at- 
titude toward old routine which is enough 
of a novelty to take us another turn of 


_the tried circle. 


Words are nasty, vindictive little 
things. They are like gnomes who tempt 
you from the road and then make you 
lose your way. They crowd about you 
and turn you around and ape you until 
you have no sense of direction, no hope 
of order. One pretends -to be serious and 
promises to lead you away from the silly 
crowd back to the road, only to disappear, 
leaving you in a cul-de-sac. Some dress 
as thoughts and strut about assuming’ the 
dimensions cf ideas. Others dress as _sol- 
diers and offer themselves for warfare, 
only to lead you through a meaningless 
drill. When you are hopelessly entangled 
in their meshes, angry and chagrined, 
they crystallize into lifeless arrangements 
of the alphabet, who obviously could have 
had no influence over you and for whose 
number and disposition you alone are 
responsible. 

There is no use in your protesting or 
explaining: you must bear the burden of 
them as well as you can. You did not 
want them to swarm around you, but no 
one will ever believe that. You think as 
poorly of them as any one can. No one 
can know their real worthlessness as you 
do who have had so many dealings with 
the emptiest of them. The redundant ar- 
rangement which lies at your door are 
the mere postures of accident into which 
they fell when you kicked them aside. 
You fought with them for peace and re- 
spectable silence, and the disarray of the 
battle-field is not at all what you in- 
tended and is never what you could ap- 
prove of. 





To Sterilize Water 


OnE of the great problems which sci- 
entific men are at present called upon to 
solve is that of controlling the water- 
supply of municipalities so that it shall 
be rendered free from pathogenic bacteria. 
Many chemical methods, based on the 
addition of chlorine, ozone, and other 
substances, re in use, but there is always 
a strong popular prejudice against adding 
any chemical to drinking-water. 

Within the last year or two attempts to 
sterilize water simply by exposure to 
ultra-violet rays have been made with 
some success. Ultra-violet rays are in- 
visible radiations of the same nature as 
visible light rays, but of shorter wave 
length. ‘They are present in the radiant 
energy received from the sun, but most of 
them are absorbed by the atmosphere. 

Available sources of ultra-violet light 
are the various forms of electric discharge, 
such as the are, the mercury vapor-lamp, 
and the spark. Glass is opaque to these 
radiations, while quartz transmits them 
readily. Water, too, is fairly opaque un- 
less free trom color and suspended matter, 
so that filtration is a necessary pre- 
liminary wherever the condition does not 
exist. 

It has long been known that these ultra- 
violet radiations destroy bacteria sub- 
jected to their action and all living cells 
are strongly affected by them. 








‘| THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. 4* 





In an experimental run at Marseilles 
water was flowed through a tank so as to 
pass over a quartz box containing a 
Westinghouse Cooper-Hewitt quartz mer- 
cury lamp operating on three amperes and 
220 volts. This operated successfully day 
and night for about six weeks, treating 
600 cubic meters per twenty-four hours. 
During the test the raw water varied from 
30 to 300 bacteria per cubic centimeter, 
with 50 to 1,000 colon bacilli per liter, 
indicating distinct pollution. After treat- 
ment no colon bacilli were ever found, and 
a potable water of the highest character 
was obtained. The energy consumption 
was about 100 kilowatt hours per million 
gallons and the cost $10 per million gal- 
lons. Lately the cost has been reduced 
to $7.60 per million gallons, but even this 
is too costly according to American ideas. 
Nevertheless, the cost is not far out of 
range and these experiments make it high- 
ly probable that with some further im- 
provement this method of sterilization will 
soon be made applicable to American con- 
ditions. 





The Cutting of Diamonds 


Ir appears that prior to the fourteenth 
century no one knew how to cut and pol- 
ish diamonds. They were esteemed for 
their wonderful hardness, but not greatly 
admired for their beauty. There is a 
tradition that a journeyman jeweler of 
Flanders, one Louis van Berghem, dis- 
covered the art of cutting diamond with 
diamond; but it is probable that he only 





made some notable advance in the art, 
since associations of diamond-cutters had 
existed in France and Flanders from the 
fourteenth century. 

Louis van Berghem’s most famous 
achievement was the cutting and _polish- 
ing of a huge diamond belonging to 
Charles the Bold. Charles was so de- 
lighted with the result that he liberally 
rewarded the artist and declared that the 
diamond would now serve him for a bed- 
room lamp. This jewel, which was found 
on Charles’s body after the Battle of 
Nancy, is still in existence. 





King George’s Choristers 


THERE are ten boys in London who 
every Sunday and on state occasions wear 
suits of clothes that in each instance cost 
something like two hundred dollars. The 
lads thus expensively and brilliantly at- 
tired are the choristers belonging to the 
King’s private chapel in St. James’s Pal- 
ace. When arrayed in their state suits 
they are truly a gorgeous sight. 

Scarlet cloth*is the foundation of this 
costume. Bands of royal purple between 
rows of heavy gold lace are the adorn- 
ments. Old lace ruffles are worn at the 
neck and wrists. These ruffles are so 
valuable and so difficult to replace that 
they are worn only on the most special 
occasions. At other times white lawn 
bands take their place. The boys must 
take great care of their suits, which must 
endure three years. The “ undress” suits 
are replaced every eight months. 

This choir is one of the historical in- 
stitutions of Great Britain and many of 
its old-time customs, including the dress 
of the boys, are retained to this day. 
The choir has numbered among its singers 
such distinguished musicians as_ Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Edward Lloyd, Sir 
John Goss, and Dr. E. J. Hopkins. 

It is the right of the head boy to de- 
mand a guinea as “spur money” from 
any officer entering the chapel wearing 
spurs. It is said that when Arthur 
Sullivan was head boy the Dike of Wel- 
lington would always come spurred to the 
chapel, in order that he might have the 
pleasure of paying the forfeit to his fa- 
vorite chorister. 





Making Campaign Banners 


The services of twelve men are required 
to produce one of the big campaign 
banners. 

Two men prepare the strips on which 
the lettering is done. Two more look 
after the lettering of these strips, the 
painting of the names of clubs or asso- 
ciations ordering the banners, the cap- 
tions for the portraits, and the offices 
for which the nominees are to contend. 

Two men work on the centerpieces. 
generally consisting of an eagle and shield. 
One man devotes himself to the special 
portraits, and the others assemble the 
various parts, sew the strips together, 
and give the finishing touches to the 
banner. 

The “ portrait man” scorns to do any 
other work than the main portrait. The 
rest he calls “filling in.” By working 
on the same faces day after day this 
artist becomes so skilful and so rapid 
in execution that he can paint the por- 
trait of a candidate in the dark and 
paint it as true to life as the standard 
ef the campaign banner industry re- 
quires. 


? 





A New Theory of Colors 


EXPERIMENTS have been made which, 
it is held, demonstrate that the true com- 
plementary colors of the spectrum have 
not hitherto been recognized. 

Red, for instance, has always been con- 
sidered to be the complement of green, 
yellow of violet, and blue of orange. But, 
accerding to Rosenstiel, the complements 
of red and orange are neither green nor 
blue, but two greenish-blue tints, and the 
complement of yellow is asserted to be 
blue, and not violet, which is the comple- 
ment of green. Accordingly, there has 
been formed a new “chromatic circle” 
for the use of artists, which Rosenstiel 
believes to be more correct than its prede- 
cessors. 





Our Dissolving Country 


Ir has been figured that if the work of 
erosion performed by water on the total 
surface of our country were concentrated 
on the Isthmus of Panama it would suffice 
to cut a canal from ocean to ocean, eighty- 
five feet deep, in about seventy-three days. 

The average annual erosion produced by 
water in the United States corresponds 
to the removal of a layer about three and 
a quarter feet thick in 3,400 years. It 
is calculated that our rivers transport 
every year 270,000,000 tons of solid matter 
and 513,000,000 tons of matter in a state 
of suspension. 
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Dwarf Trees 


THE struggle for existence is more 
strongly emphasized in the tree world 
than in the world of humanity. Poverty 
of soil, burdensome snows, cold, and the 
violence of the winds are the discourage- 
ments which the forests of subarctic re- 
gions have to meet. In this connection 
there may be cited the observations made 
by Townse - along the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

A little larch that had successfully risen 
to the height of nine inches in a gully he 
found, on sectioning it and counting the 
rings with a pocket lens, to be thirty-two 
years old. The trunk was three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. 

A balsam fir, with a spread of branches 
of twenty-seven inches, whose topmost 
twig was thirteen inches from the ground, 
showed fifty-four rings in a trunk two 
inches in diameter. Another balsam fir, 
nine inches high and twenty-one inches in 
extent, showed thirty-five rings in a 
trunk one inch and a quarter in diameter. 

A black spruce eleven inches tall and 
twenty-two in extent, with a trunk only 
one inch in diameter, had lived over half 
a century, showing fifty-two rings in its 
cross section. A black spruce six inches 
high, with a trunk one and one-half inches 
in diameter, was fifty-three years old. 
Another black spruce, nine inches high and 
one-half an inch in diameter, was sixty- 
two years old. 

Larches are common enough, but the ex- 
pert must look carefully in order to pick 
up a little tree with a trunk one-eighth 
of an inch thick, a height of one and one- 
half inches, and.a spread of branches two 
inches across. Yet this was not a seedling, 
for it was sixteen years of age, as was 
shown under a powerful microscope. Such 
a tree might be plucked and put in one’s 
vest pocket. 

A larch that grew on the wind-swept 
islands of Quatatachoo, was twenty inches 
tall and forty-five in extent, with a trunk 
one and one-half inches in diameter, had 
taken twenty years to grow. Another 
larch exposed to the winds of Esquimaux 
Island for one hundred and ten years had 
attained a height of three feet, a spread 
of eleven feet, and a trunk some two 
inches in diameter. 





Sea Facts 


Not only is the sea the reservoir into 
which all rivers run, but it is the cistern 
that finally catches all the rain that falls, 
not merely upon its own surface, but upon 
the surface of the land and upon the roofs 
of our houses. It has been calculated that 
each year a layer of the entire sea four- 
teen feet thick is taken up into the clouds. 
This vapor is fresh, and, if all the water 
could: be removed in the same way, none 
of it being returned, there would, it is fig- 
ured, be left a layer of pure salt two hun- 
dred and thirty feet high on the bed of the 
Atlantic. These figures are based upon 
the assumption that three feet of water 
contain one inch of salt, and that the 
average depth of the ocean is three miles. 

At a depth of about three thousand five 
hundred feet the temperature is uniform, 
varying but little between the poles and 
the equator. The colder water is below. 
In many deep: bays the water begins to 
freeze at the bottom before it does at the 
surface. 

At that depth waves are not felt. The 
force of waves is in proportion to their 
height. It is said that the sea strikes 
upon certain rocks with the force of seven- 
teen tons for each square yard. 

The pressure of water increases with 
the depth. One mile down this pressure is 
reckoned at more than a ton to the square 
inch—in other words, more than one hun- 
dred and thirty-three times the pressure 
of the atmosphere. The depth of the sea 
presents some interesting considerations. 
If, it is claimed by one authority, the 
Atlantic Ocean were lowered 6,564 feet, it 
would be reduced to half its present width. 
If it were lowered a little more than three 
miles the result would be dry land all the 
way between Newfoundland and Ireland. 
If the Mediterranean were lowered 660 
feet, Africa would be joined to Italy, and 
three separate seas would remain. 


Taxation Against Burglary 


THe more pretentious apartment- 
houses in Vienna have a curious im- 
post levied upon them. The doors are 
closed at ten o’clock at night, and after 
that hour every one who goes or comes 
must pay twenty cents until midnight 
and forty cents thereafter until six o’clock 
in the morning. The impost.must be paid 
as many times as a man enters or leaves 
a house. If, for instance, a person is 
in the house of a friend until one o’clock 
he must pay forty cents on leaving the 
friend’s house and another forty cents 
on entering his own. The money thus 
raised is devoted to protecting the citi- 
zens against burglars. 
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Inexhaustible Fisheries 


THE great curtain nets, as well as the 
seines, used by the fishermen who take 
the vast quantities of herring off the 
North Atlantic coast, must be constructed 
of the very stoutest materials or they 
would be (as they sometimes are) inevi- 
tably smashed by the dead weight of the 
catch. 

If one need evidence of the immense 
numbers of these fish, he has but to stroll 
upon the beach of one of the coast coun- 
ties of New Brunswick after a heavy gale 
in the spawning-time. Then the eggs of 
the herring fall through the water and 
attach themselves in sticky clusters to 
rocks and stones at the bottom. Each of 
these is about a quarter of an inch in 
size, protected by a sort of gelatinous 
shell. Sometimes these are thrown out by 
heavy gales and lie upon the shore, knee- 
deep. They are gathered up by farmers, 
who find them excellent manure. 

Yet, despite the vast quantities of 
spawn thus destroyed by the gales, the 
shoals of herring are never, it is said, ap- 
preciably smaller. It has been calculated 
that one herring will produce about thirty 
thousand eggs each season. 

Thousands of barrels of mature herrings 
are taken every year; the lobster fishery 
alone employs 40,000 barrels for bait; the 
cod fishery many times that number. Im- 
mense numbers also go to the making of 
herring oil. Only the very best fish are 
barreled for sale. 

Then, too, on the Pacific coast, the fish 
are numerous, even more so, some aver, 
than on the Atlantic shores. In one year 
alone a Pacific company shipped some- 
thing like 180,000 gallons of herring oil 
and 200 barrels of choice herrings. All 
this represents many thousand barrels of 
herrings. 

The question has been asked, How do 
these armies of fish get their food? 

One distinguished naturalist has figured 
that if one of a countless number of vary- 
ing minute organisms was allowed perfect 
development without any counteracting 
destruction for one month, the product 
would be a mass of protoplasm many 
times larger than the sun. One tiny 
plant multiplies itself by breaking in two 
about five times a day, and becomes ma- 
ture in three hours. 

The fish is provided with an automatic 
straining apparatus of the utmost fine- 
ness. The result is that as this fish 
breathes the water through its gills it un- 
consciously sifts out its daily food. The 
wonder, then, is not how its teeming life 
gets its living, but how the astonishing 
multiplicity of marine life can possibly be 
kept under, even by the innumerable fish 
that throng the ocean. 





The Witches’ Tree 


In many rural communities the elder is 
still called “the witches’ tree,” though no 
longer deliberately planted near homes 
and barns for the express purpose of keep- 
ing away the witches. The idea that the 
elder should not be allowed to grow near 
a well, for fear the water will be spoiled, 
is not extinct. Anciently other than igno- 
rant and superstitious persons regarded 
the elder askance and Evelyn wrote: “I 
do by no means commend the scent of it, 
which is very noxious to the air.” 

‘Cattle rarely touch the elder, and the 
mole appears to be driven away by 
the scent. Teamsters frequently place 
branches on their horses’ heads to keep 
away the flies. Nothing seems to grow 
well in the immediate proximity of elder- 
trees, and when they have been removed 
and the roots carefully grubbed it is some 
years before the ground becomes perfectly 
sweet and good for other plants. 

The wood of the elder is particularly 
good for skewers, and the berries, besides 
affording a splendid bird food, make a 
wine most highly esteemed in our grand- 
mothers’ day and still occasionally to be 
found in country homes. 





Eye-strain and Moving 
Pictures 


A Frencu oculist has traced a large 
number of eye diseases <o tne impression 
made upon the eye by moving pictures. 
In some cases visual fatigue persists for 
days and makes reading impossible. The 
cinematographic illusion is due to the per- 
sistence of the luminous impression on the 
retina. The mean duration of that per- 
sistence is two-forty-fitths of a second. 
To produce the illusion the pictures must 
pass so swiftly that there shali be no 
apparent lapse of time. ‘The retina must 
seize every detail. Few visitors to mov- 
ing-picture shows fail to note their sen- 
sations of visual satiety; despite their 
interest in the pictures, it tires them to 
follow the details of the play. Some part 
of the plates may be defective or the light 
may be too intense or too weak. What- 
ever the cause, even the most tolerant eye 
is conscious of weariness. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


IS HARD TO MAKE— 
but let the GOLD 
MEDAL MILLER worry 
about that 





GOLD MEDAL BREAD is 
EASY TO BAKE — 
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In other words, the hard work is 


FAI | done at the mill so you may 


find it easy in the kitchen. 
This refers to GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
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